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THE WAY OUT 
OF THE DARK 





QO when Thomas R. Marshall was Vice-President 
he said, “If I were to have my way I would take 
the torch out of the hand of the Statue of Liberty in 
New York harbor and in its stead place an open Bible.” 

Through its long history the Bible has been likened 
to.a light more often than anything else. And_ rightly 
so. History reveals it in just this role with overwhelm- 
ing evidence. The theme for Universal Bible Sunday 
this year could scarcely be improved upon. The Bible, 
from the day it began to circulate, has been the “way 
out of the dark.” How literally have the peoples of the 
world who sat in darkness seen in the Bible a great 
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Ever since the Scriptures began to circulate in the 
days of the Early Church, this has been true. 

What else could have overthrown the Roman Em- 
pire so swiftly as the life-giving beams of the revealed 
word of God? 

What else could have kept the flickering flame of 
the Christian faith alive but the devotion to the Scrip- 
tures of those who, as we say today, “went under- 
ground” with their Bibles during the Dark Ages? It 
is significant to learn that during those very years the 
Bible, in the hands of faithful translators and copyists, 
found its way into twenty-three languages, used in 
Europe and Asia. 

Since the invention of printing five hundred years 


ago, coupled with the upsurge of the Renaissance and 
the Reformation, the light has been spreading fast. 

We of the English-speaking nations owe a debt we 
can never repay to John Wycliffe and his associates 
who made the Bible available in the native tongue 
to our English ancestors one hundred years before 
the Reformation. The martyr’s devotion of William 
Tyndale, which put the Bible in the bloodstream of 
English life in the sixteenth century, stands at the 
very center of our enlightenment today. Two hundred 
years later Queen Victoria described the Bible as “the 
secret of England’s greatness.” 
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pioneers were guided to these shores to lay the foun- 
dations of the only great nation ever to be literally 
born out of Bible truths. 

From America and the enlightened nations of 
Europe, the Bible has in the last century and a half 
gone round the world shedding light. The King James 
English Bible may rightly be called “the mother of 
Bibles,” because it has been in the hands and hearts 
of missionaries who have used it as a guide, as they 
translated the Scriptures into not less than five hundred 
other tongues. 

In our generation we have ‘seen the light of the Bible 
transform whole areas of life in the Orient, Africa, 
and the islands of the sea. 

In the past decade we haye seen its healing beams 
over Latin America. 

In this very year we have seen the Bible become the 
best-seller in Japan. Ten million copies of it have been 
sold there in the last three years—sold to the only 
literate people using a single language in all the non- 
Christian world. Japan is seeing the great light as 
possibly no nation in all history has ever seen it so 
suddenly and compellingly. 


E LIVE in a new kind of world, with all parts linked 
by channels of communication that reach so swift- 
ly the last man in the farthest jungle village or ice- 
bound igloo, And there was never so stern a responsi- 
bility placed upon enlightenéd America as the one we 
now have—to see that the Scriptures, in the language 
of the people, are widely and wisely distributed. 
Half the world still is made up of people who sit 
in darkness. There was never a greater opportunity 
to help them See the great light. 


FRANK H. MANN 
Secretary, American Bible Society 














Have You Done Your Part 
For Our Church’s 1951 
Benevolence Program? 

« The Chairman of the Budget and 
Finance Committee is taking advantage 
of the opportunity the Sounding Board 
offers of reaching hundreds of thousands 
of Presbyterians who read PRESBYTERIAN 
LIFE. 

Our Church has a benevolence bud- 
get. Each year this budget is approved 
by our Committee and passed on to the 
Churches by the presbyteries. Then we 
watch and wait to see what the result 
will be at the end of the year. We are 
doing that now. How we come out for 
1951 will depend on how each Presby- 
terian meets his obligations to the 
church of which he is a member and the 
benevolence budget of the General As- 
sembly administered by its Boards. 

The Budget and Finance Committee 
would have me express its appreciation 
for the contributions of the churches 
thus far this year. It wou!d also request 
me to ask every member of our Church 
to meet in full his financial commitments 
to his Church and its causes before De- 
cember 31. 

The funds we members of our Church 
provide for its work are urgently needed. 
All of us want to see the church year 
close without impairment of the great 
Christian undertakings with which we 
have charged our particular Church, and 
the Boards who represent it. 

To PresByTERIAN Lire for this pri- 
vilege of sounding off on our steward- 
ship of possessions, my thanks, and that 
of the Budget and Finance Committee of 
the General Assembly. 


—SAMUEL C. SLAYMAKER 

Lancaster, Pa. 

(Chairman, Budget and Finance Committee 
of the General Assembly) 


“My Kids Keep Reading” 
« Don’t you think you reduced the im- 
pact of “My Kids Keep Reading” by Car] 
Biemiller (P.L., November 10) by ex- 
actly one half, since his kids are boys 
only? Except for the reference to the 
First Chemistry Book for Boys and Girls 
there is no recognition that girls also 
exist and read. They do. Stand around 
the desk of any public library or invade 
the children’s reading room, . and 
you will see that girls also read and are 
found in the majority at the libraries. 
From past experience with a girl who 
reads, I would like to get in a plug for 
the girls’ books of Betty Cavanna, fre- 
quently published by Westminster Press. 
I know she would also have liked the 
recent adaptation from the adult life of 
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Florence Nightingale, Lonely Crusader 
by Cecil Woodham-Smith, and a new 
biography of Mary McLeod Bethune by 
Katherine Owens Peare. Girls do read 
and I have seen their fare steadily im- 
proving through the years. .. . 


—MaARION WEFER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another Serviceman 
Writes to Us 
« Upon reading one of your recent is- 
sues of PRESBYTERIAN Lire, I felt com- 
pelled to write and tell you what a fine 
magazine I think it is. The articles are 
timely and informative. The news is ex- 
cellently covered. 

My home is in New Jersey, and I am 
a member of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Rahway. As far from home as 
I am, this magazine plays a large part 
in bringing the Church and family I love 
closer to me. . . . Thanks for producing 
a church magazine to be proud of. 


—Tuomas F. DONNELLY 
Sergeant, U.S. Air Force 
Anderson Air Force Base 
Guam, Marianas Islands 


Thank You, Dr. Payne 
« If you had nothing but Paul Calvin 
Payne’s editorial page, we would think 
ourselves very fortunate in being sub- 
scribers to P.L. Unfortunately he is no 
relation of my husband, but happily we 
can claim him through our denomina- 
tion. Instead of writing you a thank-you 
note each time I read his page, I thank 
Him who gives Dr. Payne the clear in- 
sight to see through our problems and 
to state them so ably in such a limited 
space. ... 
- ELIZABETH CARAMAN PAYNE 
Grahamsville, N.Y. 


Reserve Roll— 

A Misleading Term 

« I always enjoy the editorial comment 
by Dr. Paul Calvin Payne. However, in 
your issue of October 13 his terminology 
leaves something to be desired. In the 
article “Joining the Church Should Never 
Be Easy,” he writes of the reserve roll. 
This term leads pastors and elders to be- 
lieve that there is some mild, mid-way 
status between members in good stand- 
ing and suspended ones. 

According to Dr. William Barrow 
Pugh, the reserve roll was instituted by 
the General Assembly in 1872 and was 
abolished by that body in 1905. The 
suspended roll was substituted, and it 
appears in the General Assembly min- 
utes of 1906. Dr. Pugh states that there 
is absolutely no legal way in our Pres- 
byterian law by which members can be 

















SERVEL 


a gift for missions 
everywhere 

because it runs on 
kerosene! 


Missionaries in every part of 
the world can rely on the 
SERVEL KEROSENE REFRIG- 
ERATOR for keeping food 
fresh, for preserving medi- 
cines and vaccines. Servel has 
no motor to wear or break 
down; it operates on a sim- 
ple silent kerosene burner. 
It gives years of dependable, 
low-cost refrigeration. For 
prices and descriptive fold- 
ers, contact your mission 
board in the United States. 





KEROSENE REFRIGERATOR 


Servel, Inc., 20 Pine St., New York 5, N. Y. 
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placed on some roll other than the 


suspended roll. —F. B. McDoweEL.L 


Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Junction City, Kan. 


“Freedom and Authority in 


Church and State” 

« Our new Stated Clerk’s installation 
address (“Freedom and Authority in 
Church and State,” P.L., Oct. 27) is a 
masterpiece and worthy of the high of- 
fice to which Dr. Eugene Carson Blake 
was elected. 

Why did he have to speak so dispar- 
agingly, however, of the many Presby- 
terians who worship in “ugly Akron- 
style auditoriums”? My people and I 
worship in such a sanctuary, but we do 
not sing “jazzy hymns” to the accom- 
paniment of “a squeaky organ.” The 
same may be said of scores of other 
congregations who are so unfortunate as 
to be compelled to worship in “ugly 
Akron-style auditoriums.” 

—W. Epwarp STOKESBERRY 


Pastor, Central Presbyterian Church 
Avon, N.Y. 


Concerns of One 
Presbyterian Elder 


« I wish most earnestly to say “Amen” 
to Paul Calvin Payne’s editorial in the 
October 13 issue entitled “Joining the 
Church Should Never Be Easy.” 

As an elder, I have for a long time 
been very uneasy about this matter as 
concerns my own church, which, in a 
growing community and with an ener- 
getic minister, has about doubled its 
membership during the last six or seven 
years. 

In no sense have we doubled our pro- 
duction as a church in the things of the 
Kingdom—in conversions, in growing in 
grace and knowledge of God, in giving, 
or in spirituality. And this is not said in 
special criticism, for probably we are 
above average in all these matters. But 
we aren’t beginning to approximate the 
possibilities inherent in the situation. 
And what is worse, there seems to be a 
spirit of complacency. 

We take ’em in easily, and we don’t 
expect much from them, and don’t seem 
to be much disappointed when we don’t 
get it. As one partly responsible I am 
worried. I'd like to see our church—and 
all others like us—join up with that one 
church that made new members feel that 
it meant business. 

However, there’s a faint gleam of 
hope. We have revived the midweek 
service for Bible study—for a ten-week 
stretch, which we hope may become a 
permanent part of our activities. I am 
convinced that no church should be 
without the ground work of Bible read- 
ing and study upon the part of its mem- 


bership. —A PRESBYTERIAN ELDER 
(Name withheld by request) 


“Come Before Winter” 


« The most inspirational, timely, and 
helpful article you have published for 
many months was the sermon, “Come 
Before Winter,” by Clarence E. Macart- 
ney (P.L., Oct. 13). In the minds of 
many subscribers I have talked to, this 
type of article is needed regularly .. . 
No other magazine affords this reader 
the chance to review sermons like “Come 
Before Winter.” Let’s have more of them. 

—E. B. McCrapy 


Elder, Hoge Memorial Church 
Columbus, Ohio 


“What Every Protestant 
Should Know” 


« I wish to compliment you on the pub- 
lication of the excellent article on the 
Protestant Reformation entitled “What 
Every Protestant Should Know” by Nor- 
man F. Langford, appearing in the is- 
sue of October 27, 1951. The historical 
facts were presented interestingly, but 
the emphasis on their implication for 
modern Catholic and Protestant action is 
to be commended. 

There is need for more such articles to 
appear in Church papers, that Protes- 
tants may properly evaluate the present- 
day action of Rome and be alert to the 
personal value and strength of our Prot- 


estant heritage. —Lester C. PETER 
Lutheran Clergyman 
Ft. Madison, Iowa 


A Real Christmas Gift 
« I will remember the Christmas season 
of 1950 because I was permitted to 
share in a significant demonstration of 
the reach and reality of a Christmas 
present. Into our office in the Wither- 
spoon Building on December 20 came a 
stranger. It was his first visit, and with 
some embarrassment he said, “Do you 
know of an elderly Presbyterian minister 
in need of $100? Sorry it isn’t more, but 
I thought it might help in times like 
these.” We suggested there were many 
such, and proposed he select the recip- 
ient. To help in this he was given four 
brief records of need, and there was 
pathos in those pages. When he looked 
up he said, “I wish I could give $100 
to each of these. How can they live on 
such pittances?” We then proposed that 
we divide his gift into four parts and he 
was delighted with the idea. This was 
done, checks were sent out air mail that 
day, and four homes in different areas 
of the country received a little manna 
from heaven. More than 100 elderly 
servants of the Church are in need, these 
few who have done so much for so many. 
—Epwarp WILLIAMS 
Board of Pensions of the 


Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 








Moderator Harrison Ray Anderson 
found time during his recent stay in 
Philadelphia to visit with the editorial 
staff of PaespyTeriAN Lire. During the 
summer and early fall, he and Mrs. An- 
derson traveled many thousands of miles 
throughout the Midwestern and Moun- 
tain States. Dr. Anderson has promised 
us an article reporting his observations 
on the Presbyterian Church in these 
states. In the meantime we can pass 
along a couple of advance footnotes. 


On the trip, the Andersons met a few 
Presbyterians in remote areas who had 
never before seen a Moderator. One of 
these was the Reverend Joseph Eagle 
Heart, a full-blood Sioux and eighty- 
year-old retired Presbyterian minister. 
Through John Bad Heart Bull, his inter- 
preter, Mr. Eagle Heart told Dr. Ander- 
son about the visit of another white man 
who had come to the Sioux tribe many 
years ago on a mission from Washing- 
ton, D. C. When problems were settled, 
the peace pipe was brought forth and 
ceremoniously passed from one Indian 
to another until finally it came to the 
white man. He took a_ handkerchief 
(used) out of his pocket, carefully 
wiped the stem of the pipe, and then 
cautiously took a puff. He then passed it 
on to the Indian sitting next to him. This 
Sioux, observing the white diplomats 
lack of diplomacy, brought forth his 
pocket knife and cut off the stem of the 
pipe where the white man had smoked 
it. Then he slowly took his puff. 


When motoring through southern 
Idaho, Ray Anderson’s attention was 
caught by the sign, “Entering Eden.” 
He thereupon conceived of an idea for a 
photograph that could in the future pro- 
vide a chuckle for anybody thumbing 
through the family album. He surmised 
that on the other side of town there 
would be a sign “Leaving Eden,” and 
planned a photograph with this sign as 
the central display. Beside the sign Mrs. 
Anderson would be shown handing the 
Moderator an apple. Despite the fact 
that Eden, Idaho, is in apple territory, 
the Andersons could not find a decent- 
sized apple in any of the grocery stores. 
So they went on their way without 
making the snapshot. 

They hadn’t gone very many miles 
before they entered another town. Its 
name was Bliss, which fact led Dr. An- 
derson to reflect that bliss there would 
have been, had there been no apple in 
Eden. —R.J.C. 
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THE COVER: In observance of 
Universal Bible Sunday, Decem- 
ber 9, the cover picture suggests 
the need of persons of every age 
for the Holy Book, and introduces 
the inside cover editorial, “The 
Way Out of the Dark.” The cover 
picture is a frame from the film 
strip “Seek Ye First,” developed 
by the General Council’s Commit- 
tee on United Promotion. 


LAUREN SCHRAM (Their Prob- 
lem Is Our Problem), whose work 
with the Western and Southern Life 
Insurance Company, Cincinnati, 
Ohio, keeps him abreast of actuarial 
matters, is chairman of the General 
Assembly's Special Committee on 
Inadequate Pensions. 


ROBERT N. McLEAN (“An Afri- 
can Love Story”) retired from the 
ministry in 1950 after an active 
career in pastorates on the West 
Coast and in Spanish-speaking 
work for the Board of National 
Missions. He obtained background 
for his story in this issue during a 
tour of the Cameroun for the New 
Life Movement in 1948. The use of 
goats as a currency in the pur- 
chase of wives, Dr. McLean as- 
sures us, is still a feature of life in 
central Africa. 


When, several months ago, the 
members of our staff were dis- 
patched to their annual research on 
Christmas, Editorial Assistant Peggy 
Oppenlander decided to delve into 
the lore of Colonial America. To her 
bewilderment, Peggy found Christ- 
mas in the days of the Pilgrims and 
Puritans conspicuous by its absence. 
Searching further, Peggy unearthed 
facts about Christmas Past which 
she and the rest of the staff (and we 
believe many of our readers) didn’t 
know before. Woven together, they 
form the story Christmas: Holy Day 
vs. Holiday on page 10. 


IN THE NEXT ISSUE: Our 
Christmas issue, dated December 
22, is designed for fireside reading. 
We hope that many families will 
find the articles and stories—some 
old, some new—suitable for read- 
ing aloud, perhaps on Christmas 
Eve. In whatever way the issue 
is used, we hope it will help every 
reader to capture again the spirit 
of our great Christian Holy Day. 


DecemsBer 8, 1951 
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MEDITATIONS 


Singing of the Savior’s Birth 


a EMOTIONS can best be expressed 
in song. It is the national anthem 
that brings the crowd to attention and 
stirs the love of nation. It is the Dox- 
ology that better than anything else 
expresses our thanksgiving to God upon 
significant occasions. It is “Blest Be the 
Tie that Binds” that expresses our wel- 
come to new members in the church; 
with “God Be with You till We Meet 
Again,” Christians go their separate 
ways. 

The Bible is filled with singing and 
with references to songs. What is said to 
be the oldest piece of Hebrew writing 
in the Old Testament is a war poem 
known as the Song of Deborah (Judges 
5). In Exodus (15:2) and in Isaiah 
(12:2) we find “The Lord is my strength 
and my song, and he is become my sal- 
vation.” The Psalms were, of course, 
written to be sung. They declare, “with 
my song will I praise him” (28:7), and 
state that “in the night his song shall be 
with me” (Psalm 42:8). We are advised 
to “come before his presence with sing- 
ing,” (Psalm 100:2), and are told of 
the day when “the desert . . . shall 
blossom abundantly and rejoice even 
with joy and singing” (Isaiah 35:1-2). 
Paul and Silas, thrown into prison, were 
praying and singing praises unto God 
at midnight (Acts 16:25), and all were 
listening. Later Paul speaks of “sing- 
ing and making melody in your heart to 
the Lord” (Ephesians 5:19) and ad- 
vises us to admonish “one another in 
psalms and hymns and spirituals, sing- 
ing with grace in your hearts to the 
Lord” (Colossians 3:16). 

Singing is a characteristic expression 
of the spirit of Christmas. In every com- 
munity there will be carol sings. Child- 
ish voices will lisp out Martin Luther's 
famous words, “Away in a manger, no 
crib for a bed,” while the bassos pound 
out the lines of “We Three Kings of 
Orient Are.” These gatherings, whether 
sponsored by some secular group more 
concerned with Xmas than Christmas, 
or whether under the guidance of the 
church where it means a joyous celebra- 
tion of the advent of Christ, all will use 
the Christmas songs, the carols, because 
nothing else so well expresses the joy for 
which the season stands. 

Luke’s account of the birth of Christ 
contains several songs. They are known 
today by their Latin names. There is the 
Ave Maria (Luke 1:28), the joyous an- 
nouncement by the angel that Mary was 
to be highly favored. There is the Mag- 
nificat (Luke 1:46-55), in which Mary 
rejoices that God has regarded her 
humble estate and through her is to 
bring a blessing to mankind. This is 
similar to the Song of Hannah (I Samuel 


2:1-10), who rejoiced that God had an- 
swered her prayer and sent her a son, 
Samuel, whom she planned to be “lent 
... to the Lord . . . as long as he liveth” 
(I Samuel 1:28). There is the Bene- 
dictus (Luke 1:68-79), the song of 
Zacharias, blessing God for the coming 
of Yee and Jesus. This song uses the 
Old Testament thought that the mes- 
sianic age will be like a dawn from on 
high, a time of sunrise upon a sleeping 
earth, as predicted in Isaiah, “The 
people that walked in darkness have 
seen a great light” (9:2), and in 
Malachi, “shall the sun of righteous- 
ness arise with healing in his wings” 
(4:2). Jesus is described as “the day- 
spring from on high” (Luke 1:78). 
There is also the Gloria in Excelsis (Luke 
2:14), in which the heavenly host 
praises God that peace and good will 
shall someday dwell among men. Final- 
ly there is the Nunc Dimittis, in which 
Simeon praised God that he had seen 
the prayer and hope of Israel’s saints 
fulfilled in the child Jesus. 

There'll be a song in the air this 
Christmas, as there always has been. As 
our Lord’s birth was cradled in song, it 
is fitting that Christian people should 
gather in their homes, churches, and 
communities to sing. 

Prayer—Help us to advance toward 
Christmas, O God, knowing that even in 
a weary world we can have a song on 
our lips and in our hearts, for thy gra- 
cious act of the Savior’s birth. Amen. 


Scripture Readings 
First Day: Judges 5:1-31. Song of Deb- 


orah. 

Second Day: Exodus 15:1-2. The Lord 
is my song. 

Third Day: Isaiah 12:1-6. My strength 
and song. 

Fourth Day: Psalm 28:1-9. With my 
song. ‘ 

Fifth Day: Psalm 42:1-8. Song in the 
night. 

Sixth Day: Psalm 100:1-5. With sing- 
ing. 

Seventh Day: Isaiah 35:1-10. Rejoice 
with singing. 

Eighth Day: Acts 16:25-34. Prayer and 
song. 

Ninth Day: Ephesians 5: 14-21. Spiritual 
songs. 

Tenth Day: Colossians 3:16-25. Hymns 
and spiritual songs. 

Eleventh Day: I Samuel 1:26-2:10. 
Song of Hannah. 

Twelfth Day: Isaiah 9:2-7. A great light. 


Thirteenth Day: Isaiah 60:1-3. The 


light is come. 
Fourteenth Day: Malachi 4:1-6. The 
sun of righteousness. 
—LAWRENCE MacCo.it Horton 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 





THE MYTH OF THE “LISTENING POST” 


There is no foundation whatever for the claim that 
a Vatican embassy would give us the advantage of 
a valuable “listening post.” In Washington, there is 
an apostolic delegate who lives in a legation building 
and who is just as competent to give the President 
any information he desires to impart as he would be 
if his status were changed. We have also an embassy 
in the city of Rome, to which the Pope has free access. 
If the Vatican is not willing to use these open chan- 
nels and is holding out for political recognition by the 
American government, the value of such information 
as could be purchased in this manner is highly ques- 
tionable. If the Pope is willing, are we then to assume 
that President Truman will not give audience to the 
apostolic delegate as long as he “sits below the salt” 
at the ambassadorial table? 

“The efficiency of the Vatican’s ‘world-wide infor- 
mation service’ has probably been exaggerated for 
many years,” says Time magazine. “In recent years, its 
information channels from Eastern Europe have been 
effectively clogged by Communist restrictions . . . in- 
formation about specific events im Eastern Europe of- 
ten arrives in Rome too late to be of use. Vatican offi- 
cials were completely baffled last year when the com- 
munized Warsaw government announced the signing 
of an agreement with Polish Catholic bishops. At first, 
they expressed doubt that such an agreement had 
been signed.” When Archbishop Beran was banished 
and again “.. . when Archbishop Grész was tried and 
sentenced by Communists in Hungary, Rome had to 


THE CHURCH MUST 


Dr. George Gallup, summing up the reports of his 
pollsters in the New York Times Magazine, finds evi- 
dence of unbelievable ignorance on the part of the 
American people about life-and-death matters on 
which they are being called upon to make decisions. 

These areas of ignorance include foreign and do- 
mestic affairs, misconceptions about the A-Bomb, and, 
most dangerous of all, the inability “to envision the 
awesome effect of another world war.” 

Below, in abbreviated form, are six of the questions. 

Where is Manchuria? Where is Formosa? What is 
meant by the 38th parallel? What is meant by the 
Atlantic Pact? Who is Chiang Kai-shek? Who is 
Marshall Tito? 

One in five could not answer a single question. 
Only one in eight could answer all six. Only one in 
three could correctly identify Dean Acheson as Secre- 
tary of State. Most were under the delusion that “we 
c.n fight World War III and get home quickly and 
live happily ever after.” That people can entertain 
such an illusion after our past experience in two world 
wars is not merely amazing. It is alarming. It shows 
plainly that “the lesson of history is that people do 
not learn the lesson of history.” 

Dr. Gallup lists, as foremost among the causes of 


depend for its information on regular press reports.” 

The Vatican, moreover, has aspirations of its own, 
many of which have little in common with the in- 
terests of democracy. For this reason Vatican infor- 
mation is frequently slanted in such a way as to 
be misleading while ruthless pears is the very 
essence of military or of useful political intelligence. 

Let us be frank about the matter. Does the Pope 
really want to help the western world by transmitting 
information to the White House? If so, why doesn’t 
he do it? What hinders him? Is President Truman 
forced to refuse audience to the papal legate until he 
is made Papal Nuncio? If so, why? The facts are, that 
in view of the diminishing fortunes of his church in 
Europe, the Pope is using every device at his command 
to establish the political authority of the Holy See in 
the United States. What, in his restricted outlook, he 
utterly fails to understand, is that the strength and 
vigor of the Roman Catholic Church in the United 
States is precisely due to our tradition of religious free- 
dom which has compelled that church to grow strong 
and healthy in a society where it was never allowed to 
become a hot-house plant under the shelter of govern- 
ment subsidy and sponsorship. There are multitudes 
of patriotic Catholic citizens in America who are 
aware of this and who, with their Protestant brethren, 
desire to protect that unique provision for religious 
freedom and separation of church and state which 
has contributed so much to the vigor of all American 
churches. 


COMBAT IGNORANCE 


this ignorance, the passion of the American public to 
be amused rather than to be informed. We no longer 
read to keep abreast of the times. A recent survey 
of the American reading habits concludes that the 
average person reads little beyond the comics, the 
sport news, and the marital antics of Hollywood. Out 
of these fruitful researches he forms his philosophy 
of life. Such persons are tinder for the demagogue. 
An ignorant public is pretty certain, sooner or later, 
to be a duped public. 

When this situation was brought to the attention 
of a leader of the National Council of Churches, he 
answered, “Yes, and you Presbyterians are the only 
ones doing anything about it with Paul Poling’s study 
book, Let Us Live for God and the Nations.” 

The churches plainly can and must do something 
about this situation. Every church should immediately 
set up study courses for its youth groups, its women’s 
organizations, its Men’s Council, and its mid-week 
program, which will make its members and the com- 
munity in which it serves aware of the issues in our 
nation and our world, and of ways in which church 
members can take their part in building a decent and 
stable society. Otherwise, as Dr. Gallup points out, 
“What you don’t know may destroy you.” 


By Paut CALVIN PAYNE a 

















Due to compositors’ errors, in arranging Dr. Elmer G. 
Homrighausen’s Editorial Comment in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire, November 24, paragraphs appeared under the 
wrong titles and out of sequence. 


The editors apologize to Dr. Homrighausen. A cor- 
rect copy of his Editorial Comment appears on page 
30 for all who may wish to unscramble the editorial 
omelet which Dr. Homrighausen did not make, 
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THEIR PROBLEM 


INFLATION IS ONLY ONE REASON WHY SOME RETIRED 


MINISTERS AND WIDOWS OF PASTORS ARE IN NEED 


, ey EVERYONE anticipates the joys 
of retirement years when he can 
put aside the struggles of an active 
life. He looks forward to economic in- 
dependence and enjoying his autumn 
years in peace and contentment. 

That fact that a person is a member 
of a pension plan adds to the expecta- 
tion that, when retirement days arrive, 
there will be no financial problems, but, 
instead, complete freedom from want 
and worry. Too often, membership in 
such a plan lulls one into believing fu- 
ture independence is assured. The truth 
of the matter is that no sound pension 
plan can guarantee complete security. 
It can guarantee only the benefits pro- 
vided by its terms. 

The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A. has for its ministers and their 
wives and widows one of the best pen- 
sion plans in the country today. It is 
far superior to the vast majority of 
pension plans now existing in business 
institutions and other religious organi- 
zations. It is completely sound, is 
backed by the proper actuarial reserves 
to guarantee payments, and is splendid- 
ly and administered by our 
Board of Pensions. 

Yet, in spite of the excellence and 
safety of our pension plan, there are 
retired ministers, their wives, and the 
widows of deceased ministers, who are 
receiving pensions which are insufficient 
to meet the common necessities of life. 
Why should this be? 

No pension plan has yet been devised 
which would, right from its inception, 
give adequate retirement benefits to 
those retiring early in the plan, or to 
those whose period in service is too 
short to build up adequate retirement 
credits. Unfortunately, and particularly 
so in the case of our own aged ministers, 
a sound pension plan cannot pay out 


wisely 
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By LAUREN SCHRAM 


dollars which it does ‘not possess. And 
when contributions are small because 
of the advanced age when the pension 
plan was started, or insufficient time 
exists between joining the plan and the 
age of retirement, the resulting old age 
pension is correspondingly small. 

But, someone may say, our Church’s 
plan has a minimum pension of $600 
per annum. Unfortunately, this is a 
very much misunderstood situation. 
The $600 minimum applies only to 
those who enter the plan on or before 
their thirtieth birthday, and whose mem- 
bership is continuous and for whom all 
dues are paid. The minimum for those 
entering the plan after age thirty is 
$600, less $15 for each year the member 
delayed entering the plan after age 
thirty. The minimum pension for a min- 
ister who began his service to the 
Church at age forty is therefore only 
$450 per year, and it is even less for 
those who are older when they enter. 

These explanations are given to help 
the Church-at-large realize that there 
are those today (and there will be others 
in the immediate years ahead), whose 
pension incomes are, or will be, inade- 
quate for normal living. 

It is the deep conviction of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Inadequate Pensions, 
as it is of our Church-at-large, that these 
devoted servants of Christ should be 
cared for by the Church. The question 
is “How?” The answer is urgently 
needed, and today’s economic situation 
increases that urgency. 

The drastic reduction in the purchas- 
ing power of the dollar has greatly in- 
creased the seriousness of this problem, 
not only for those with inadequate pen- 
sions, but for all retired individuals. 
Already our Church has over 4,000 pen- 
sioners (5,000 if we include the wives 
of retired ministers). The ministers who 


retired in 1950 receive a pension aver- 
aging $690 annually. That is obviously 
too low for reasonable subsistence. The 
average for those who retired before 
1950 is even less. 

Essentially, the present “low pen- 
sions” constitute a temporary problem 
—that is, those who retire under the 
Service Pension Plan ten years from 
now will be receiving pensions which 
are more nearly adequate; this assumes 
that there will be no more inflation. 
Our Church pension plan pays benefits 
which are proportional to the salary 
received so that, as salaries increase, the 
benefits also increase. The plan is sound 
and has paid the benefits in full, accord- 
ing to its terms. The plan needs no 
basic revision in order to provide ade- 
quate pensions in the future. One dif- 
ficulty is that the plan is not mature— 
it was started only twenty-five years ago, 
and it takes forty years for a pension 
plan to really “produce.” Eventually 
the pension plan will pay our ministers 
50 per cent of their average salary on 
the completion of forty years of service 
to our Church. 


Ix EFFECT, we need to care for those 
who must live on their pensions; this 
includes some of the 5,000 now on pen- 
sion and an undetermined number of 
the 1,500 retiring in the next ten years. 
A few of these individuals are well 
along in their eighties and may not be 
with us long, but others will be living 
thirty years from now. It is this special 
group that is in trouble—not all of them 
by any means—but more than many of 
us imagine. Like so many similar prob- 
lems, we do not hear about the individ- 
ual distress cases and therefore assume 
that there is nothing to worry about. 
One such case is enough to produce a 
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IS OUR PROBLEM | 


WE ALL WANT TO PROVIDE FOR THE CHURCH’S RETIRED 
SERVANTS. BUT HOW? THE ANSWER IS URGENTLY NEEDED 


good many cynics—“a Church which 
preaches Christ’s way of life and then 
won't take care of its own.” 

Some examples will help us to vis- 
ualize and understand the problems 
with which we are faced. The following 
are all true-to-life situations, changed 
only enough to prevent identification 
and embarrassment. 

The Reverend Mr. A retired in 1930 
after being in the Service Pension Plan 
only three years. Because he had served 
the Church for over forty years he was 
given a pension of $600 per year. He 
and his wife retired on some small 
savings and purchased a little house. 
With the income from the savings and 
the small pension, he settled down to 
a comfortable life of retirement. He 
kept up his interest in the Church and 
preached occasionally. Both he and his 
wife did a considerable amount of parish 
work to help the present minister. One 
day, as they were walking to visit 
friends, Mrs. A fell, broke her leg in 
several places, and was _ hospitalized. 
With special nurses twenty-four hours 
a day, she hovered between life and 
death for two months. Mr. A used all 
the money at his command to take care 
of the situation and then proceeded to 
mortgage the house for all it was worth. 
It was just a bungalow, and the result 
in dollars was but little more than the 
expenses. Finally the hospital suggested 
that she be taken home; there the Rev- 
erend Mr. A tried to take care of her, 
but as she was helpless and he was not 
strong enough to lift her, additional 
nursing aid was required. He managed 
to serve eight hours a day as a nurse, 
take care of the home, and prepare the 
meals; nevertheless, someone else had 
to come in for the rest of the time, and 


it was many months before the situation 
(Continued on page 36) 
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VERY YEAR we hear people ob- 
ject to the growing seculari- 
zation of Christmas. They 
point to the overload of de- 
partment store Santas. They 

complain about the pains and hours 
spent over five hundred greeting cards. 
And we'll hear it all again this year: 
“What’s happening to the good old- 
fashioned Christmas? Things have cer- 
tainly changed since Grandfather was 
a boy.” 

It may assuage our nostalgia a bit 
to learn that this is no modern plaint. 
As early as the fifth century, Pope Leo 
the Great had to warn Christians against 
the pagan festivities that were threat- 
ening the “solemn feast day” of Christ- 
mas. And as for Christmas “when 
Grandfather was a boy,” it was just an- 
other stage of the long struggle to de- 
cide whether Christmas should be a 
religious, or a purely secular, holiday. 

The exact status of Christmas in 
Grandfather's mind would have de- 
pended upon his religious leanings. If 
he was a Presbyterian, Christmas was 
just coming back into his church. In 
his father’s time a conservative Presby- 
terian church would scarcely have rec- 
ognized the day with a passing remark; 
Christmas a hundred years ago was a 
secular celebration confined to the 
family. 

The story of the two sides of Christ- 
mas is as old as Christmas itself. It is 
almost as old as the Christian Church. 

The Nativity was not celebrated by 
the very first Christians. They were far 
more concerned with the facts and im- 
plications of Jesus’s death and Resur- 
rection. In fact, churchman Origen in 
the third century assailed any notion of 
observing the birthday of Christ, “as 
if he were a king Pharaoh.” Only slow- 
ly did curiosity grow about the birth 
of Jesus. We have no records of any 
celebrations of the Nativity before the 
middle of the fourth century, when 
Christmas services and feasts were fin- 
ally sanctioned by the Pope. 

Christmas grew up in Rome amid 
many heathen sects. One of its major 
problems was that of keeping its Chris- 
tian character intact from the influ- 
ences of winter festivities of other 
religions. But the Christian spirit sur- 
vived: the old Latin carols were writ- 
ten, Christmas sermons were preached, 
manger scenes began to be built, and 
nativity plays were acted. Already 
Christmas had become the season of 
charity and brotherhood, when pres- 
ents were freely exchanged among 
Roman Christians. 

Augustine, one of the builders of the 
early Christian Church, converted many 
of the Germanic tribes to the North. 
Some of the native winter customs of 
these people—such as the lighting of 
the Yule log—became associated with 
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the old Christian rituals. Augustine 
watched the process, skeptically at first. 
But soon he began to see value in the 
fact that the Germans adopted so 
wholeheartedly their new Christian 
holiday. When he observed his first Eng- 
lish Christmas, in 598, with a feast, 
the tradition spread to yet another 
country. 

It was primarily from the develop- 
ments in England that the attitude of 
our American forefathers stemmed. 
After the first celebration there, the 
feeling of good will flourished. Within 
five hundred years, oaths and duels 
were prohibited during the Christmas 
season. Edward the Confessor and 
Henry I did their utmost to promote 
cessation of all warfare from Christmas 
Day until Epiphany, January 6. Emo- 
tions of charity and brotherhood em- 
braced all people; landowners distrib- 
uted food and firewood among the poor. 

But pagan influences vied with the 
religious, increasingly with the pass- 
ing centuries. After William the Con- 
queror selected December 25, 1066, for 
his coronation, the day was always ob- 
served in state by English kings, and 
through the late Middle Ages more and 
more revelry accompanied court cele- 
brations. Great feasts complete with 
music, wine, and masques, became the 
custom, and spread from court to cas- 
tles, and finally even to the monasteries 
nearby. 

A favorite pastime was mumming, the 
dressing up in disguises of various per- 
sons or animals. The mummers per- 
formed fantastic plays, or roamed the 
streets of large cities, disturbing the 
populace. A mock sovereign, called the 
Lord of Misrule, was often appointed 
to direct the revels. Among the lower 
classes these took crude and boisterous 
forms, the Lord of Misrule and his fol- 
lowers harassing and ridiculing any 
more solemn activities including church 
services. 

Indeed, the Church itself at Christ- 
mas time had become lax. The clergy, 
during this holiday, went so far as to 
introduce parodies of services on spe- 
cial saints’ days, when mock blessings 
and privileges were given. 

Coupled with such laxity was an- 
other factor which disgusted the truly 
religious. Henry VII, who ordinarily 
forbade all gambling, permitted it at 
Christmas time as a special privilege. 
With disorder in the church services 
and open licence to gamble, feast, and 
drink, Christmas turned into a season 
of carousing that overshadowed its re- 
ligious significance. 

Needless -to say, these abuses were 
among the first things attacked by the 
Reformation. 

In Germany, Martin Luther tried to 
retain at least the spiritual observance 
of the Nativity, and to permit forms of 


celebration not expressly prohibited by 
the Scriptures. The Christmas tree re- 
mained, and carols continued to be 
written. But other reformers—such as 
John Calvin — went further. While 
Luther permitted anything not forbid- 
den in the Bible, Calvin wished to 
forbid everything not explicitly com- 
manded there. To Calvin’s surprise, his 
followers in Geneva went even further; 
they passed a measure to disregard en- 
tirely the twenty-fifth of December, and 
to observe the Nativity only in church 
service the following Sunday. A Christ- 
mas celebrant in Geneva was subject 
to imprisonment. 

Calvin himself did not wish to over- 
look the day completely, and among 
his followers in northern Europe many 
observed the holiday. Still, the accent 
was on the religious side, and the fam- 
ily celebration was omitted in some 
communities. 

The Church of England, which owed 
its origin to political turbulence as well 
as spiritual revolution, could not do 
away so easily with the old festivities 
that were popular with the people. 
Naturally, the celebration of Christmas 
varied under the rapid succession of 
Catholic and Protestant rulers after the 
death of Henry VIII. But under Protes- 
tant Elizabeth and the Stuarts, Christ- 
mas was still wild and unruly. The Cal- 
vinists resisted both the Catholic and 
Anglican orders, and brought with them 
to America a thoroughly negative feel- 
ing toward Christmas. To them it meant 
licence and dissipation, and the linkage 
of these with Christ’s name was un- 
bearable. So Christmas—with all other 
religious holidays except Sunday—was 
banned by the Puritans in America. 
This is the more understandable when 
we recall their protests against the 
Catholics’ multiplication of church holi- 
days. Presbyterian minister John M. 
Mason, shortly before 1800, wrote: “We 
reject in a mass the corruptions of 
popery. ... We renounce the religious 
observance of Christmas . . . and the 
festivals in honor of a troop of saints 
and saintesses, as superstitious and in- 
consistent with gospel worship. . . .” 
Even in England, Christmas celebra- 
tions of all kinds were prohibited dur- 
ing the Commonwealth days of Oliver 
Cromwell. 


nus Christmas in the American 
colonies was a dispersed affair, 
totally unrecognized by the 
Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Churches, and primarily 
a family holiday in the other denomina- 
tions. During the Great Awakening, the 
strictly theological side of religion was 
stressed; but this did little to revive 
Christmas, a joyous or holy day. All 
through the 1700's it lay dormant. To 
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CHRISTMAS: HOLY DAY VS. HOLIDAY 


many colonists during and after the 
Revolution, Christmas symbolized the 
hated Royalists, who, being Anglican, 
still celebrated ‘lavishly. 

Then came the nineteenth century 
and the Great Revival. Antagonism 
against things that had symbolized Eng- 
lish “corruption” slowly faded away. 
Americans looked longingly toward the 
holiday of the Nativity. Most families 
by this time were exchanging presents 
again; many had Christmas trees; and 
some of the Protestant denominations 
had continued their Christmas services, 
which now grew in importance. Among 
the English descendants of the Royalists 
the celebration of Christmas had be- 
come a sedate church ceremony, almost 
excluding the home celebration. Baptists, 
Congregationalists, and Presbyterians 
held out longest, hoping to confine cele- 
bration to the home, where it could not 
conflict with church decorum. 

But the great morals behind Christ- 
mas slowly found their way into active 
religious life. Charity found expression 
in the Church during this season 
through gifts to the poor. Christmas 
trees appeared in Sunday schools. Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860, the official Sun- 
day school magazine of the Presbyterian 
Church, The Sabbath School \ Visitor, 
recognized — if somewhat warily — the 





The Lord of Misrule, descendant of the Roman Saturnalia, 
led festivities at English celebrations in the Middle Ages. 
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passing of Christ’s birthday. 

In the Presbyterian Church U.S.A., 
perhaps the most influential in reviving 
a religious Christmas was our Foreign 
Missions Board. Celebration of the Na- 
tivity held great attraction for new con- 
verts in far-away lands and, as such, 
received some publicity. The Christmas 
spirit was contagious and soon made its 
way back into the churches at home. 


Passsyrenax journals began to de- 
mand revival of the truly Christian 
Christmas. They cited precedents more 
ancient than those of the Puritan fa- 
thers. During the late 1800's, the pleas 
were reversed from those we have seen. 
No longer was it “Keep the secular 
Christmas out of the Church,” but 
“Bring the religious Christmas back to 
the Church.” In 1887 The Westminster 
Teacher, a Presbyterian publication, 
called an “irreligious Christmas not a 
true Christmas for Christians.” By the 
early 1900’s most Presbyterian churches 
were celebrating it again. 

Christmas came back, then, because 
the Church could no longer overlook its 
values, and because the people — who 
comprised the congregations of the 
Church—wanted it back. No sooner was 
it re-established than it became the most 











popular of all church celebrations. 
The holiday season has always adopt- 
ed the dress of the day. The cedar trees 
of Lebanon were replaced by the 
candle-decked pine of Martin Luther, 
which has been replaced in turn by 
our electrically-lighted Christmas tree. 
Holiday gifts have changed since the 
days of Roman Christians and are now 
for the most part purchased in depart- 
ment stores. The Yule board of the 
medieval tribes has evolved into our 
“home-for-Christmas” dinners. But the 
spirit of Christmas does not change. 
Charles Dickens, in his A Christmas 
Carol, expresses it as well as any: “.. . I 
have always thought of Christmas time, 
when it has come round—apart from the 
veneration due to its sacred origin, if 
anything belonging to it can be apart 
from that—as a good time; a kind, for- 
giving, charitable, pleasant time; the 
only time I know of, in the long calen- 
dar of the year, when men and women 
seem by one consent to open their shut- 
up hearts freely . . . I say, God bless it.” 
It is in the teachings of him whose 
birthday we celebrate that we can find 
the true meaning of Christmas. The day 
does more than commemorate a birth: 
it stands for Christ’s whole life and 
message. It signifies our own salvation, 
God's Christmas gift to his people. 














The Cratchits of Dickens’ Christmas Carol are newer Christ- 
mas symbols, denoting good will and Christian brotherhood. 
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Safe from Korean war, on isolated Cheju island, five of 1,700 children in Bible Clubs relax with leader, seminarian Chai Ki Kon. 


Korea’s Island Haven 


Cheju-Do, once known as Quelpart, is 
an island province of Korea located in 
the East China Sea sixty miles south of 
the mainland. Seventeen miles wide and 
forty miles long, the island was formed 
by eruptions of now extinct Mt. Halla- 
san which rises to 6,558 snow-capped 
feet in the center of the island. The is- 
land is so well supplied with lava that 
houses and walls are built of rock, in 
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contrast to mud construction on the 
mainland. In ancient times Kubla Khan 
built 100 ships on Cheju-Do for his 
invasion of Japan. More recently, Japan 
used the island as an army-training and 
bomber base in its war with China. Since 
the start of the war on June 25, 1951, 
the Republic of Korea has trained sol- 
diers there; and now 60,000 refugees 
from the fighting on the mainland have 


crowded onto the island. In this group 
are 10,000 Christians and 400 Protes- 
tant pastors. A team of missionaries, in- 
cluding Presbyterians Rev. Francis Kins- 
ler, Rev. James Phillips, and Raymond 
Provost (who took the pictures for this 
article), recently visited Cheju-Do to do 
what they could to help. This article is 
made up of excerpts from their report 
of the trip. —THE EDITORS 
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KIM SIN SAM, 84, is pillar in church that meets in her house in Mo Seul village. 











COMMITTEE from Pyo Sun Church (background ) welcomes American missionaries. 
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uRING the Japanese occupation (of 
Korea) the conscription of men for 
labor in the factories of Japan dimin- 
ished the (island’s) male population. In 
the Communist uprising of a couple of 
years ago, some 70,000 of the . . . in- 
habitants were killed, leaving a popula- 
tion dominated by women. Indeed most 
of the occupations have to be carried on 
by girls and women, even the deep sea 
diving for seaweed, the fishing, the 
work in the fields and shops. Some in- 
vestigators claim the numerical superi- 
ority of women may be four to one, or 
three to one, but it is popularly claimed 
to be thirty to one... . 

Because of the fear of Red (guerillas) 
who still live in the foothills (of Mt. 
Halla-san) the population has moved to 
the outer rim of the island. There they 
live behind their high stone walls, 
topped by branches of thorns . . . and 
guarded by primitive towers. The watch- 
men are all too inadequately armed, 
some of them with only a six-foot spear 
for protection. . . . Today the guerillas 
come down to the coastal villages and 
towns to kill and take food and supplies 
and leave terror and despair behind 
them. Two nights before we reached 
Sugipo, they had raided that town, killed 
two guards, and carried off two... . 

Among the refugees gathered on the 
island are ten thousand Christians and 
four hundred Protestant pastors. It was 
to these that (we) . . . had come to 
minister. On (our) first day (we) went 
to the church in the port-town of Sugipo. 
The church was packed and the congre- 
gation overflowed into the courtyard.... 
This morning they were holding the in- 
stallation service for their pastor. . . . Two 
years ago the (Korean) General As- 
sembly had sent Mr. Han to this town 
as an evangelist. . . . In the months that 
followed, . . . many were added to the 
church. . . . Just two years later the little 
congregation was strong enough to take 
on the support of its own pastor. After 
the service, (we met many) old friends, 
one after another—a man baptized years 
ago in a village out of Pyengyang, stu- 
dents from the colleges and seminaries 
in Seoul and Pyengyang, and even a 
church leader who had been in slave 
labor under the Reds and escaped. . . . 


Although the refugees have been 
housed in the homes of the islanders, 
there still remains the problem of food. 
The government is providing each ref- 
ugee three bowls of rice a day, and in 
cash fifty won to buy fuel to cook the 
rice with a vegetable or relish. That may 
have been sufficient when the author- 
ities counselled together in June 1950, 
but by March 1951 exchange had fallen 
in eight months from 1,800 won to 
10,000 won to the U. S. dollar. That 
makes today’s provision for fuel and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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MR. KINSLER meets with refugee pastors from Korean mainland. AMERICAN chaplains brought war orphans from mainland. 
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OVERFLOW CROWD sits on ground to attend installation of Reverend Han Ki-Choon as pastor of Suguipo’s Presbyterian Church. 


vegetables equal to one-half cent a day. 
. . . Through its “One Great Time for 
Sharing” the Church in America is mak- 
ing it possible for a few of the families 
of pastors and teachers, a few of the 
widows and orphans of church and 
school workers, to get a little more 
relish to go with their rice. The treasurer 
of the Presbyterian Mission (in Korea) 
sent 13,000,000 won to Cheju-Do for 
this purpose in March. Other missions 
are also helping their workers and 
leaders. . . . 

A sight that is hard to bear is the 
countless number of children growing 
up without the normal influence of home 
and school. The army has taken over 
school buildings to billet its men so there 
are few schools. Playing on a bit of 
frozen ground, hugging a bit of sunlight, 
or seeking the shelter of a wall or tree 
from the merciless heat of summer, 
watching hawklike in the market place 
for a piece of money or a chance to steal 
a bit of food are children, children 
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everywhere with nothing to do. 

A former Bible Club leader, a refu- 
gee himself, had gathered some of these 
youngsters in a church or a tent, or out 
under the trees and started teaching 
them the three R’s, and along with that 
what it means to follow Christ. Daily he 
taught them for three hours. 


Years ago in Pyengyang the Bible 
Club plan had been developed the hard 
way, with mistakes and failures, and 
the opposition of the then-ruling Japa- 
nese government; . . . but through it all 
thousands of poor street urchins became 
responsible Christian young people. One 
alumnus of the first Club in Pyengyang 
is now leading a class of 500 young 
people every Sunday in the city of Pu- 
san. Now on Cheju-Do another Bible 
Club of poor children welcomed us, 
having a “Welcome Worship Service” 


PHOTOS BY 
RAYMOND C. PROVOST 


(that’s their name for it). . . . Later the 
leader of this Bible Club wrote that he 
had started another group of teenagers, 
meeting each night for high school work. 
He concluded, “I looked up while they 
were praying and each mouth moved as 
all prayed aloud at the same time. These 
who are sea divers and field workers and 
were anti-Christian are now talking to 
the Lord. Isn’t it a miracle?” .. . 

About a month after leaving Cheju- 
Do we received word that the Christians 
on the island had started thirty new 
Bible Clubs, thirty-three Sunday schools, 
and sixty new preaching places. While 
we were in Cheju City, we saw the 
churches filled and many more worship- 
ers standing outside. In the evenings the 
children were told a story and sent home 
early to make room for others to come in. 
Yet even more stood outside who could 
not get in. . . . Hearing them sing and 
pray, (we) knew that whatever else 
these people had lost, they had not lost 
their faith. 
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The girl’s laugh was the ripple of the brook over the stones. “Is ‘Mbolo’ 
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all that you know how to say?” 


AN AFRICAN LOVE STORY 


N’dum had bought his wife, M’mond, 
for one hundred goats, but it was not like 
buying a pig, or a sack of cocoa beans. 
N’dum had first seen her as she washed 
clothes by the side of a stream. He was 
on his way to M’balmayo with a bag of 
cocoa beans. The bag weighed one hun- 
dred pounds, and N’dum had often car- 
ried bags like it upon his head. But one 
day he had seen the small son of one of 
his white brothers from over the ocean 
riding upon a scooter. It gave N’dum 
an idea. He went home and made 
a larger scooter like it, with wooden 
wheels and a wooden platform, and 
upon this-he was trundling his cocoa 
beans to market. 

N’dum sang as he walked. The sun 
was bright, but not too hot, for it was 
early morning. The birds were singing 
in the trees, and N’dum’s heart was very 
light. He had raised and dried the beans 
himself, and he would get a good price 
for them in the market in M’balmayo. 
The man there told him that they went 
in ships to the white brothers across the 
ocean, who made them into chocolate 
bars for their children. 

Because the morning was bright, and 
her heart was also gay, M’mond was 
singing as she washed clothes, and beat 
them upon the rocks of the stream. 
N’dum stopped his little scooter upon 
the bridge, but M’mond did not lift her 
eyes from her work. 
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“Mbolo,” said N’dum. 

Then M’mond stood erect and looked 
at him. There was a smile on her face, 
a dimple in her left cheek, and little 
laughing wrinkles about her eyes that 
N’dum never forgot, as she answered, 
“Mbolo.” Then she bent again to her 
work, and resumed the song she had 
been singing. 

N’dum was confused. He shifted his 
weight from one foot to the other, and 
without another word, hurried on to 
M’balmayo. He had many friends in 
the city, and he had planned to spend 
the whole day visiting them and buying 
in the market. But as soon as the beans 
were weighed, and the price paid, he 
hurried home. His heart beat faster as 
he neared the bridge over the brook; 
but at the place where clothes were 
washed, there was only an old tooth- 
less woman. 

The next time N’dum had a bag of 
beans ready for market, he planned to 
reach the brook on the same day of the 
week, and the same hour of the morn- 
ing when he had first seen M’mond. 
He heard her song before he turned the 
bend in the road. He came upon the 
bridge, and stood by the side of his 
scooter, but M’mond went on with her 
singing and her washing. 


“Mbolo,” said N’dum. 

The girl straightened up. The dimple 
came into her left cheek, and the little 
wrinkles about her eyes, as she said with 
a laugh like the ripple of the brook over 
the stones: “Is “Mbolo,’ all that you know 
how to say?” 

N’dum leaned heavily upon the han- 
dle bars of his scooter. “I know many 
things. I could tell you about the chatter 
of the monkeys in the trees of my farm. 
I could tell you about the indicator bird 
that last week took me to a honey tree. 
I could tell you how I dry my cocoa 
beans, and the things I am going to see 
in M’balmayo. I could tell you—” 

“That you must do some time,” an- 
swered the girl, “but now you see I 
have finished my washing, and must 
hurry home.” 

N’dum easily convinced himself that 
he might break his scooter if he carried 
too heavy loads upon it. So he started 
going to market when he had a bag of 
only fifty pounds, although that is a 
small load for a strong man or woman 
to carry even upon the head. And each 
day that he went to M’balmayo, he 
spent so much time talking to M’mond 
upon the bridge, that it took him longer 
to go with half a load than when he 
had carried a full one hundred pounds 
of beans. One day he said to M’mond: 

“You are the essence of my soup. I 
cannot live without you. 
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“My father must have five hundred 
goats for me,” she answered shyly, drop- 
ping her eyes. “I have heard him say so 
many times.” 

“Five hundred goats,” exclaimed 
N’dum to himself as he hurried on to 
market. “I do not believe there are that 
many goats in all the region about 
M’balmayo.” He knew, however, that 
that was only the asking price, so he 
went to see her father. 

“She is well worth it,” asserted the 
older man. “She is very beautiful, as 
you know, and she is strong. She is able 
to work in the fields, and she can carry 
heavy loads upon her head.” 

After much haggling, the price was 
reduced to two hundred goats. “I would 
sell her for such a small sum to no 
other man,” declared her father, “but 
you have a good farm. I can see the girl 
loves you. I want her to be happy.” 

N’dum knew that it would take him 
several years to get two hundred goats, 
but he was willing to work and wait. 
Meanwhile he could talk to M’mond 
upon the bridge. 

But one day he found her standing 
by the brook with no washing. She was 
wearing a bright, new print dress which 
N’dum had never seen before. She 
smiled, and the dimple came in her 
cheek, as she said: “I am going with you. 
It will take you two years to find two 
hundred goats, and I am not worth it. I 
love you, N’dum, and my heart is like 
a stone while I wait. Let us go to 
M’balmayo and be married.” 

N’dum trembled. “That is not done,” 
he stammered. “I must first pay your 
father. And you are worth many times 
two hundred goats to me.” 

M’mond’s black eyes flashed, and the 
smile left her face. “Why should a 
woman be valued in goats? That is done 
only in Africa. The white brother from 
over the ocean told me so.” 

N’dum’s love for M’mond was great, 
and so, although he knew he was defy- 
ing the customs of his fathers, he took 
her first to M’balmayo where they were 
married, and then to his little mud home, 
surrounded by cocoa trees. 

That night M’mond’s father came with 
a band of men armed with clubs and 
knives. They forced open the door of 
the house, and took M’mond home. But 
the white brother from over the ocean 
arranged a palaver of all the old men 
of the village. For two days they sat 
in the palaver house, and talked. Final- 
ly it was decided that while it was 
wrong for a man to take a woman 
without paying for her, that it was half 
M’mond’s fault, for she had gone of her 
own accord. For that reason, the price 
was fixed at half—or one hundred goats— 
but it was decided that M’mond must 
remain with her father until the last 
goat was delivered. But the medicine 
man who sat in the palaver declared 
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that something terrible would happen 
to M’mond because she had dared to 
go to her husband before the purchase 
price was paid. 

N’dum worked harder than ever. He 
dried and sold his cocoa beans. He cut 
wood, and helped build houses. It took 
him a whole year to pay M’mond’s 
father, but at last the final goat was 
delivered and the glad day came when 
he could take her home. 


ucH foolishness,” declared M’mond 

as the wrinkles came about her 

eyes, and the dimple to her cheek. 
“I have belonged to you since that first 
day you stopped your scooter upon the 
bridge and said ‘Mbolo.’” 

They were very happy, for M’mond 
was not only beautiful and loving; she 
was strong and willing. She cleared a 
piece of ground back of the house, and 
made a garden. She helped prepare the 
cocoa beans for market, spreading them 
upon the rack, turning them with her 
rake, so that the sun could do its work. 

One day when N’dum came home 
from market, M’mond met him at the 
door with the smile upon her face that 
he loved. “N’dum,” she said, “we have 
worked hard but now we must work 
harder. We must build a new house, 
for you are going to have a son.” 

And so, until the darkness came each 
day they toiled. N’dum cut poles in the 
jungle, and peeled them. He set them 
in the ground, and bound them tightly 
with the tough jungie vine which is like 
rope. Together they made the mud, 
mixing it with their bare feet, and plas- 
tering it upon the framework with their 
hands. N’dum cut more poles and palm 
branches, and fashioned the roof upon 
the ground. Then, when it was all ready, 
the neighbors came and set it in place. 
There was no chimney, for the smoke 
from the fire found its way through the 
palm branches of the roof. M’mond said 
she liked it better that way, for it drove 
out the snakes and the spiders. When 
the winter rains came, the young couple 
were snug in their new home. 

One evening after M’mond had 
cleared away the pots and pans from 
the evening meal, she sat on the hard 
dirt floor, by the side of her husband. 

“Do you know,” she said with the 
laughing expression in her eyes, “I am 
afraid you are soon going to be married 
to a white woman. Not to any of the 
white sisters from over the seas,” she 
hastened to add in answer to his star- 
tled expression, “but your wife is turn- 
ing white.” She showed him a white spot 
upon her arm. “I always thought white 
people did not have much feeling, and 
I was right, because I can’t feel it when 
I pinch this white spot.” 

A startled look came into N’dum’s 
eyes. This he tried to hide, for men 


know many things that women do not 
understand. He looked at the white 
spot, pinched it, and then said simply: 

“M’mond, I want our baby to be bora 
in the hospital at Elat. Tomorrow, I 
shall take you to the white doctor.” 

“That is some more big foolishness,” 
stormed M’mond. “The midwife will 
help me, and I want our baby to be 
born right here in our own house. Any- 
how, he is not coming for six months.” 

But N’dum was firmer with her than 
she had ever known him to be. He ex- 
plained that the white doctors wanted 
to see a woman at the beginning of the 
pregnancy, and the very next morning 
they started on the long walk to Elat. 
Secretly, M’mond was glad, for she had 
friends and relatives in Elat. So she 
laughed and chatted gaily as_ they 
walked through the bright sunlight. 
But N’dum was very silent, speaking 
only when she asked a direct question. 
Finally, with her gay laugh she said, 
“You are almost as tongue-tied as that 
day you stood upon the bridge, and 
could only say ‘Mbolo.’” 

At the hospital! N’dum left M’mond 
with the other women while he went in 
to see the doctor alone. When the nurse 
took M’mond into the little room where 
the doctor was seeing his patients, he 
looked first at the white spot upon her 
arm. He scratched it, took some drops 
of blood from her ear, and told her to 
come back the next day. 

In the morning when they went to the 
hospital, it was N’dum, not M’mond, who 
was called into the doctor’s office. Soon 
he came out, and taking M’mond by the 
arm, led her out under the eucalyptus 
trees. . 

“What did the doctor say, and why 
didn’t he call me? After all, I am the 
one that is going to have the baby,” 
she added archly. 

Tenderly N’dum put his arm around 
her. African men are not very demon- 
strative, and M’mond looked into his 
eyes with surprise. 

“The doctor said—” and N’dum 
choked. “The doctor said you are a 
leper, and must go to live in the 
colony.” 

A look of wild terror came into the 
eyes of M’mond. “My face will swell so 
you will not know me. My fingers will 
drop off. I shall lose my baby. You will 
not love me. It is the medicine man. He 
put his curse upon me, because I mar- 
ried you without the goats.” 

“No, M’mond. I do not know much 
about this terrible disease, but I am 
sure the medicine man has no power 
over us. You shall go to the colony, and 
we shall pray God to heal you.” 

“He will not heal me,” cried M’mond. 
“No one is ever healed of this thing.” 

But M’mond went to the leper colony, 
where there were several hundred oth- 
ers, some of them in advanced stages 
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AN AFRICAN LOVE STORY 


of the disease. At first she wept a great 
deal, but the months passed and the 
time for her baby drew near, she almost 
forgot her trouble. Every few days the 
doctor gave her treatments, and every 
day N’dum came to see her. He could 
not touch her, but they were allowed 
to talk; and seeing him, and thinking 
of her baby, she grew almost light- 
hearted again. 

One morning as he passed through 
the gate, the lepers he had come to 
know began to call to him: “N’dum. You 
are the father of a baby girl.” 

He found M’mond on a little cot in 
the infirmary, the baby in her arms, and 
Miss Gaynor, the nurse, standing by. 

“Oh, N’dum,” cried M’mond. “I am 
so sorry. I wanted it to be a man child 
for you. But look. Isn’t she sweet? I 
am going to call her “Efufup.’” 

“I am going to give M’mond a bath 
now,” said Miss Gaynor hurriedly, “and 
she is going to have a good long sleep. 
So you had better hurry away, and 
come back tomorrow.” 

Walking down the little row of houses, 
N’dum met Dr. Winton. 

“Congratulations. You have a fine 
baby girl, N’dum.” Then hesitating a 
moment, he added, “You understand, 
don’t you? For a few days M’mond can 
keep her. Then she must go to the 
orphanage for the children of lepers.” 

N’dum was speechless. He had not 
faced this problem. Finally he stam- 
mered: “Take her baby away from her? 
It will kill her.” 

“It is hard,” said the doctor kindly. 
“But you don’t want your baby to be- 
come a leper, do you? That's what 
happens if babies stay in the colony. 
They will take good care of her in the 
orphanage. Your white brothers over the 
ocean will see that she is fed and clothed, 
and then we shall find a good home for 
her. She is clean and well; you always 
want her to be that way, don’t you?” 

N’dum hesitated just a second. “I am 
well,” said he. “I will take care of my 
baby girl. And each day I shall bring her 
to see her mother from a distance, as I 
have seen her. They shall not forget each 
other.” 

The doctor urged, even threatened. 
But to each fresh appeal, N’dum an- 
swered stolidly, “No one shall have my 
baby girl. I shall take care of her.” 

Miss Gaynor was distressed when 
she heard the news. “Of course the baby 
cannot stay with M’mond,” she sighed, 
“but how much easier it would be to 
care for her in the orphanage. What 
does he know about fixing milk, or wash- 
ing diapers, or keeping things sterile? 
We may have to let him try, but he'll 
tire of it in a few weeks, and we shall 
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have little Efufup in the orphanage, 
where she belongs.” 

So N’dum took his baby home, and 
in spite of the long hours at the hospital 
Miss Gaynor went down to the little 
mud house and showed him what to 
do. Out of her slender store she gave 
him canned milk, and taught him the 
formula for preparing it. She showed 
him how to sterilize the bottles, and 
how to test the heat of the milk on his 
elbow before giving it to the baby. And 
N’dum proved to be an apt pupil, for 
the little one grew well and strong. 

“I never saw anything like it,” said 
Miss Gaynor to the doctor. “We haven't 
a baby in the orphanage who looks any 
healthier or happier. I have been wait- 
ing for N’dum to tire of it, but he seems 
perfectly content.” 

Meanwhile, the strong young man 
with the baby on his hip became a fa- 
miliar sight. With perfect unconcern, 





he went to the stream and washed dia- 
pers. Everywhere N’dum went, the little 
Efufup had to go too, and every day 
he took her to the colony, where 
M’mond could see her baby, but not 
touch her. “My arms are hungry for 
her,” M’mond often said, but both of 
them understood the danger. Behind 
his back the men called him “Woman- 
Man,” and sometimes little children, 
standing upon the bridge, and watching 
him with the diapers, would shout 
“Woman-Man,” and then scamper away. 
To these N’dum paid no heed. But one 
day a stout young man watched him for 
a few minutes and then hissed the word. 
N’dum moved little Efufup to a safe 
position upon the grass. Then, with the 
leap of a panther, he was upon the 
bridge, while his right fist went out in 
a sharp uppercut to the man’s jaw. His 
opponent tumbled over the bridge and 
into the water on the other side. Picking 
himself up, he went away mumbling 
curses, while N’dum went back to his 
washing. Some of his friends urged him 


to buy himself another wife, to take care 
of the child. “You have plenty of goats 
now,” they said. 

“A Christian has but one wife,” 
N’dum always answered. “M’mond is 
my wife.” 

One sly old fellow advised him to 
go to M’mond’s father and demand the 
return of at least part of the goats. “No 
doubt she was already a leper when 
you bought her,” he urged. 

“Even as a leper, M’mond is worth 
a thousand goats to me,” answered 
N’dum stolidly. 

A year passed, and half of another. 
Now, when N’dum trundled his cocoa 
beans to market, the small Efufup, in 
high glee, rode upon the bag. With that 
fatalism which characterizes the African, 
N’dum looked upon leprosy as a visita- 
tion of God. He did not hope for a cure, 
for he had seen so many go to the leper 
colony to live their lives in its protection, 
while the disease grew progressively 
worse. Calmly he accepted the inevi- 
table, content to see M’mond at a few 
feet, talking to her but never touching 
her. And M’mond each day saw her 
child, and took joy in her growth. 

N’dum was not prepared, therefore, 
for what happened one day. As he en- 
tered the colony with little Efufup, Miss 
Gaynor seemed to be waiting for him 
at the gate. She was so excited that she 
had difficulty in forming the Bulu words. 
“N’dum,” she cried, “Dr. Winton wants 
to see you. He wants to see you before 
you visit M’mond.” Then with eager 
steps she led him to the doctor’s office. 

Dr. Winton seemed no less excited 
than Miss Gaynor. He rose from his 
desk, and grasping the hand of N’dum, 
he cried: “N’dum, we have good news 
for you. M’mond is cured.” 

“The disease is stopped?” said N’dum 
wonderingly. “You mean she can go 
home with me?” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, “she can leave 
the colony. Your white brothers in 
America have sent us a new medicine. 
We tried it on M’mond first, because 
you did not hide her condition, but 
brought her to us when the disease had 
but started. We dared not tell you be- 
cause we have been disappointed so 
many times. But M’mond is well. All 
the tests are negative. And now we 
can cure others also.” 


"MOND was waiting. She rushed 

M to N’dum, and threw her arms 

about his neck. “I can touch 

you. I can touch you. I am well,” she 

kept exclaiming. Then, “Give me my 

child. No longer shall they call you the 
“Woman-Man.’ ” 

Dr. Winton and Miss Gaynor watched 
with tears in their eyes as M’mond, her 
baby on her hip, followed N’dum down 
the long row of eucalyptus trees. 
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Morality in Government: 
A Subject for Unity 


Protestants and Roman Catholics may 
disagree on whether or not the Vatican 
needs an ambassador, but they’re in ac- 
cord on the subject of morality in gov- 
ernment. 

Last month a warning about declining 
morality in American political life issued 
by the Roman Catholic archbishops and 
bishops of the United States received 
warm endorsement from Protestant 
leaders. 

The hierarchy cited the government 
for moral laxity and compared the pres- 
ent moral crisis with that which de- 
stroyed the Roman Empire centuries ago. 
It warned that moral degradation with- 
in the United States, even though bar- 
barism threatened without, likewise 
could bring about destruction of this 
country. 

The bishops declared that men in 
political life must be subjected to the 
same moral standards as other men, and 
condemned dishonesty, slander, and 
defamation of character as “truly trans- 
gressions of God’s commandments.” 

Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church's Gen- 
eral Assembly, thanked the bishops for 
their stand in a letter to Francis Cardinal 
Spellman. Dr. Blake said in part, “In 
view of the rise of tension between 
Roman Catholic and Protestant church 
leadership occasioned by the President's 
recent appointment of an Ambassador 
to the Vatican, I am very glad that the 
opportunity is now given me to thank, 
through you, the Bishops of the Roman 
Catholic Church for their timely and 
valuable statement. . . . I express to 
you my appreciation for the forthright 
and able contribution you have made in 
this statement at this time of alarming 
moral slackness in our beloved nation.” 

Dr. Frederick E. Reissig, executive 
secretary of the Washington Federation 
of Churches, said, “This emphasis upon 
morality in politics can be a great con- 
tribution to improvement of the moral 
climate of our nation’s capital. 

“It is encouraging to know that the 
Roman Catholic Church is taking this 
forthright stand against slander and 
defamation of character since there have 
been many in this city who have fla- 
grantly violated this moral principle,” he 
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said, adding, “This is one matter on 
which the churches may speak with one 
voice.” 

Other Protestant leaders in Wash- 
ington, where the bishops were holding 
their annual meeting, also commended 
the 2,500-word statement. Dr. Edward 
B. Willingham, chairman of the Baptist 
Joint Committee on Public Affairs, and 
pastor of the National Baptist Memorial 
Church in Washington, said the state- 
ment “is in keeping with pronounce- 
ments by other groups and is an excel- 
lent example of how religious groups can 
stand together on great moral issues.” 

“With one voice, we can now call for 
moral indoctrination which will trans- 
form the political corruption about us. 
There is a special need for the rediscov- 
ery of the principle of morality by those 
who are engaged in public life today. 
We welcome the statement with its 
strong stand upon an essential prin- 
ciple.” 

E. Raymond Wilson, executive secre- 
tary of the Friends (Quaker) Commit- 
tee on National Legislation, said, “We 
hope this statement by the Roman Cath- 
olic bishops will not go unnoticed in the 
halls of Congress.” 

He added that Quaker groups which 
have expressed a concern over public 
morals and political name-calling “will 
be tremendously heartened by this dec- 
laration.” 

In urging higher public honor, the 
bishops declared it was “grossly” wrong 
for officials first to believe that the pub- 
lic did not expect any “high degree of 
honor” and then apply the principle of 
“in politics, anything goes.” 

“Those selected for office by their 
fellow men are entrusted with grave re- 
sponsibilities. They have been selected 
not for self-enrichment but for conscien- 
tious public service,” the statement said. 

Declaring that all men live under the 
same moral law, the bishops said high 
moral standards are significant in edu- 
cation, business, industry, and private 
life. 

“One and the same standard pro- 
hibits false statements about private in- 
dividuals and false statements about 
members of minority groups and races. 
. . . One and the same standard covers 
stealing from the cash register and dis- 
honest gain derived from public office. 

“The lessons of history are evident 








to those with eyes that will see. The 
Roman Empire disintegrated from with- 
in; and moral corruption was the main 
cause. . . . The fate will befall us if we 
do not awaken to the danger which 
threatens from within our own house- 
hold. Mastery over material things will 
avail us nothing, if we lose mastery over 
ourselves. . . . The fundamental problem 
which faces us is a moral one.” 


Vatican Controversy: 
A Senator Suggests 


As the day for consideration of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Vatican appointment 
grew closer (Congress begins sessions 
January 8), it was evident that approval 
would not come quickly, if at all. 
Throughout the nation, Protestants were 
continuing their plans to present a 
united front against the appointment. 
And in the many statements and resolu- 
tions that were issued by Protestant 
groups, there was, for the most part, 
a healthy lack of bitterness towards 
American Roman Catholics. 

Key part in this impending battle 
over confirmation will be played by the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee, to 
which the issue must be presented be- 
fore it reaches the Senate floor. One 
member of this committee, Senator Tom 
Connally of Texas, has already indicated 
his opposition to the appointment. And 
last month, another member, Senator 
H. Alexander Smith of New Jersey, said 
he would oppose confirmation. 

Senator Smith’s argument against 
confirmation, however, was quite differ- 
ent from that of Senator Connally, who 
opposes General Clark as the ambassa- 
dorial choice. 

“The purpose of establishing liaison 
with the seat of the Roman Catholic 
Church is to bring about greater unity 
of the spiritual forces combatting atheis- 
tic Communism,” the New Jersey sen- 
ator said. “Raising of the church-state 
issue tends to obscure this main issue 
and the controversy tends to defeat the 
objective. 

“I do not believe we should be repre- 
sented at the Vatican by an ambassador, 
as that would imply our recognition of 
the Vatican as a sovereign state in the 
category of other states to which am- 
bassadors are accredited by us. 

“There are varying degrees of repre- 
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sentation open to choice in such a mat- 
ter, from ministers serving in a special 
category to personal representatives of 
the President on special missions.” 

The New Jersey lawmaker suggested 
that a special diplomatic officer be ap- 
pointed to the American Embassy in 
Rome with the assignment of maintain- 
ing contact with the Vatican. He said 
that a similar arrangement should be 
made with the Greek Orthodox Church, 
with the World Council of Churches, 
and with the various other religious 
bodies throughout the world. 

“As to the value of such a liaison I 
have no doubt,” he said. “We are en- 
gaged in a_ life-and-death struggle 
against atheistic Communism. It is of 
the most vital importance for all the 
Christian forces to pull together for our 
mutual defense, and still more to take 
the ideological offensive in the world 
war of ideas. I would include the en- 
ergies of all religions in this effort upon 
which the future of the free world may 
depend.” 


Vice and Crime: 
Success in Lewiston 

A courageous minister who saw local 
implications in Senator Kefauver’s crime 
investigations last month spurred his 
Idaho community to throw out a 


$5,000,000 slot machine business. 
Opposed by the town newspaper, the 
mayor and city council, a property own- 
ers’ association, the Elks, and the slot 
machine operators, thirty-nine-year-old 
Douglas S. Vance, pastor of the Feder- 
(Congregational - Presbyterian) 


ated 
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Bandits vs. ballots. The pulls (upper left) were potent, but 
the polls (upper right) won out last month in Lewiston, Idaho. 





Lewiston’s Pastor Vance 


Church of Lewiston, Idaho, led Lewis- 
ton citizenry to victory in the town’s 
hottest election campaign. 

The fight was started by Vance last 
summer when he launched a community- 
wide preaching campaign against the 
town’s 289 slot machines and punch 
boards. Cooperating were Methodist, 
Christian Church, Baptist, Episcopal, 
Lutheran, and Mormon pastors who ex- 
horted their congregations to rid the 


town of the machines (see P.L., Sept. 
29). 
Lewiston, location of the world’s 


largest white pine sawmill, is also the 
shipping point for grain from the vast 
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Washington-Idaho Palouse grain fields. 
Headquarters on Saturday nights for 
lumberjacks and cowboys, it is reputed 
to be one of Idaho’s roughest towns. A 
visiting Portland Oregonian staff writer 
said the town, “thanks to Idaho’s liberal 
liquor regulations and blindfolded en- 
forcement of gambling laws, could pass 
for Reno, Nevada, after dark. Gaudy 
neon signs advertise bars, clustered sev- 
eral to the block, each one sporting long 
rows of slot machines.” According to 
Mr. Vance, Lewiston has been domi- 
nated for more than thirty years by a 
political machine “which has not been 
beaten on a local issue in all that time.” 

Undaunted, members of twelve Prot- 
estant churches prepared a petition ask- 
ing the city council to outlaw the slot 
machines. The council ignored the pe- 
tition, and from that point on, the argu- 
ment became a knockdown-and-dragout 
fight between those who saw in the ma- 
chines an easy way of meeting the 
budget and those who wanted gambling 
stopped. 

In October, the city council turned 
down two ordinances submitted by the 
Lewiston Ministerial Association and set 
November 14 as the date for a special 
election on the issue. A 1949 election 
on the same question had failed to out- 
law the machines. “We are faced with 
the fact that the city must operate part- 
ly on revenue from these devices,” 
Mayor D. K. Worden said. “Maybe they 
are not good, but that is a fact. We are 
faced with the situation as it is right 
now.” 

The mayor predicted that the evic- 
tion of slot machines would only chase 











Residents voted out one-armed bandits in town’s most heated 
election. Leader in battle was Presbyterian Douglas Vance. 
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® Letter from Chile 


Let's Not Mortgage Our Liberty 


What do American Protestants 
in predominantly Roman Catholic 
countries think about the appoint- 
ment of a U. S. ambassador to the 
Vatican? The following letter, re- 
ceived last month by PresBYTERIAN 
Lire, gives some impressions about 
this move. The author, a Presbyte- 
rian missionary, is the wife of the 
Reverend Philip O. Evaul, also a 
missionary at the Church’s Bible 
Training School in Valparaiso, 
Chile. —THE EDITORS 


The same week that we heard of 
President Truman’s appointing an 
ambassador to the Vatican, my hus- 
band and three of our Presbyterian 
Bible School students were ar- 
rested by the police for passing out 
tracts during a procession of the 
Roman Catholic Church in honor of 
a statue of the Virgin. This same 
week the newspapers in the city re- 
fused to print a paid advertisement 
of a book display by the Methodist 
Church. The following Sunday a 
four-column, heavily headlined ar- 
ticle by Chile’s cardinal appeared in 
a prominent place in all of the news- 
papers. The article was an insulting 
tirade against the Protestant Church 
for its distribution of heretical 
literature, accusing the Protestants 
of “remaining silent” on the great 
doctrines of the Church. When the 
Protestant pastors prepared an ar- 
ticle answering the accusations, not 
a newspaper of the city would print 
“a word of the Protestants.” We pro- 
test violently when Peron destroys 
freedom of the press in Argentina, 
but if the Roman Catholic Church 
does it in Chile not a word is said. 

In appointing an ambassador, 
Mr. Truman says we are mobilizing 
religion against Communism. What 
are we against? Communism just 
because it is Communism or be- 
cause it robs humanity of liberties 
we hold worth fighting for? The 
secular press is full of the persecu- 
tions of Catholic priests by the 
Communists. But the persecution of 
Protestants by Catholic priests in 
Colombia is never mentioned. Be- 
cause Communism denies freedom 


of religion we are ready to fight it 
with every resource at the command 
of the country. But what about the 
same denial of freedom of religion 
by the Catholic Church? Should we 
join hands with it as brothers? If 
persecution by the Communists is 
wrong, why is not persecution by 
the Catholics wrong? 

When we talked of these things 
with some Catholics here they an- 
swered, “But we have nothing to say 
about it. The leaders of our Church 
give the orders. We can only obey 
them.” 

President Truman has stated, “I 
have been trying to bring a number 
of the great religious leaders of the 
world together in a common affirma- 
tion of faith.” Surely Mr. Truman 
must know that the doctrine of the 
Roman Church states clearly (Bal- 
timore Catechism), “Christ estab- 
lished a church which all are obliged 
to join; the only true Church of 
Christ is the Roman Catholic 
Church.” Does Mr. Truman expect 
the Roman Church to forego its doc- 
trine and join in a “common affirma- 
tion of faith” or does he expect the 
Protestant world to join the Roman 
Church? Surely he has heard of the 
World Council of Churches. If he’s 
sending ambassadors to strengthen 
faith ties, why sanction a church 
which refused to join the World 
Council? 

But the appointment has made 
one point clear. Anyone who had 
any doubts before now knows that 
the Roman Catholic Church is a re- 
ligion and a state, and that its prin- 
ciple is a union of church and state 
in whatever country it finds itself. 
If Mr. Truman needs the Roman 
Catholic vote, his naming of General 
Mark Clark as ambassador has done 
as much as anything to receive the 
support of “the authority of the 
Sovereign Pontiff.” Anyone who has 
lived in a Catholic-dominated coun- 
try knows what said authority can 
bring about by coercion. But the 
price is too high, Mr. Truman. You 
have mortgaged our future liberty. 

MARGARET EvauL 
Valparaiso, Chile, S.A. 
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the gambling “outside the city, where 
there is no control and nobody gets paid 
for the right to operate them. . . . This is 
not simply a moral problem. We must not 
look at this as individuals but as coun- 
cilmen, and we must look at it from 
more than a moral standpoint. The his- 
tory of moral legislation is poor. There 
is always a kickback, the enforcement 
is bad, and there is a disrespect for law.” 

“The implication is,” the ministerial 
association replied bitterly in a state- 
ment the next day, “that if you are going 
to be a councilman, please leave your 
morals at home.” 

Speaking out at a Junior Chamber of 
Commerce meeting, Mr. Vance, who is 
secretary of the ministerial association, 
said, “We oppose slot machines because 
Senator Kefauver has told us that the 
only way to destroy the Costellos, the 
Mickey Cohens, and all the rest, is for 
good citizens to destroy their outlets on 
a local level. . .. We are convinced that 
it is at this point that the national crime 
racketeering element touches Lewiston. 
.... It is against federal law to ship slot 
machines or parts and equipment across 
the state line. Such equipment is not 
manufactured in Idaho. Where does it 
come from?” 

The scrappy young pastor added, 
“One of the worst things about this 
whole business is the terrible fear that 
so many people have—a fear of retalia- 
tion if they openly oppose local gam- 
bling. The very presence of this fear 
shows what a stranglehold this element 
has secured upon our community.” 
Later, Vance himself had to seek police 
protection after a series of threatening 
phone calls. 

As the election neared, the town 
scrambled for sides. Twenty-two busi- 
ness and professional men formed an 
association to back the churches’ fight. 
Forty-nine property owners took sides 
with the slot machine operators. Ad- 
mittedly afraid of losing business, the 
town’s restaurant operators voted to sup- 
port the machines. 

Ads by both factions peppered the 
Lewiston Morning Tribune with statis- 
tics on city budgeting, and debates on 
the success of Boise and other Idaho 
communities that had outlawed gam- 
bling. 

The climax of the campaign came on 
election day when seventy-five church 
women each took a page in the Lewiston 
telephone book and called every number 
on the page. They got out the biggest 
vote in the city’s history and saw the or- 
dinances outlawing the machines passed 
by an overwhelming majority. 

But the fight is still far from over. 
Plans are already under way for incor- 
poration of a new village outside Lewis- 
ton where gambling forces may take up 
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quarters under Idaho's law permitting 
slot machines in incorporated commu- 
nities. 

The Lewiston Morning Tribune edi- 
torialized: “One can only be sure that 
the mere legal ban on operation of slot 
machines and punch boards within the 
city will not eradicate the urge to gam- 
ble or protect the community against 
excessive betting by men and women 
who cannot afford it. The practice of 
humanity through the ages has created 
the convincing maxim that morality 
cannot be injected by statute.” 

But the victors are not so sure of this. 
They are ready tc defend their gains. 
After the election Mr. Vance said, “We 
are not finished . . . but are preparing to 
secure a statewide referendum vote (to 
bar slot machines) early next year. We 
know we will also have an enforcement 
problem here, but we are prepared for 
all the fighting we need to do... .” 


Presbyterian Men: 


Big Plans Afoot 


From all indications, 1952 will be 
a banner year for the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men, the Church’s fast- 
growing laymen’s organization. Al- 
though the group has made significant 
progress this year with a successful an- 
nual meeting last February and many 
well-attended regional and state meet- 
ings throughout the rest of the year, 
plans for ’52 look even better. Added to 


this is the tremendously increased ac- 
tivity of Council chapters on the local 
level, and an important proposal for 
interchurch cooperation in men’s work. 

One of the most important, if not the 
most important, events planned for next 
year is the fourth annual meeting of the 
Men’s Council, to be held February 1-3 
in Chicago, Illinois. There, delegates 
from the hundreds of synod, presbytery, 
and local National Council affiliates will 
meet to review Council progress, hear 
first-hand about the many activities of 
the Church itself, elect officers, and plan 
for the future. In addition there will be 
addresses by many leading Church and 
national figures, and three special “talk- 
it-over” sessions on the Every Man plan 
and other projects of local chapters. 

Heading the list of speakers will be 
such men as Dr. Harrison Ray Ander- 
son, Moderator of the Church’s General 
Assembly; Presbyterian layman John 
Foster Dulles, architect of the Japanese 
peace treaty; and Senator Estes Kefau- 
ver of Tennessee, Baptist layman and 
former head of the Senate Crime Inves- 
tigating Committee. 

Keynote speaker will be Dr. James 
W. Clarke, pastor of the Second Pres- 
byterian Church, Kansas City, Missouri. 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk 
of the General Assembly, will give the 
sermon at the men’s annual worship 
service, February 3. Former Moderator 
Clifford E. Barbour, installed last month 
as the new president of Western Theo- 








For men’s work, William J. Walton of the Presbyterian Church’s Board of Chris- 
tian Education (left) presents check to executive secretary Paul Moser of the 


Council 


official 


National 


Council’s lapel pins. The 


of Presbyterian Men 
sterling 


sale cf the 
shape of 


covering “royalties” on 


silver pins are in the 


a fish, an ancient Greek symbol for the early Christians. They are five eighths 
inch long, and are sold exclusively through Westminster Book Stores. Part of 
their sale price is being turned over to the work of the Presbyterian Men. 
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PRESBYTERIAN LIFE 
Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania 
Dear Friends: ’ 

Enclosed are our instructions for 
renewing the Every Home Plan sub- 
scriptions of First Church, Fort 
Wayne, Indiana. Please note that 
while we had 629 families enrolled | 
in 1951, we are enrolling 723 this | 
time. Our membership is growing, 
and we think PressByTERIAN LIFE 
is playing its part. 

Some people may want to know 
why our session thinks $723.00 in- 
vested in PRESBYTERIAN LIFE is the 
best of all possible investments for 
our congregation. We could provide 
a score of reasons, but the best one 
is that we build our budget around 
our best estimates of the nature of 
the program for the coming year. 

A few weeks 
ago we had an 
example of the 
way in which 
PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire helps us 
carry out our 
church program. 
A community- 
wide Reforma-| 
tion Rally over- 
flowed our 
church. We were seeking to empha- 
size the Protestant heritage and all 
it means to church and nation. In 
this endeavor we had the support 
of the entire congregation because 
PRESBYTERIAN Lire had described 
and interpreted that heritage. 

We want to know, for example, 
all about the sesqui-centennial of 
National Missions. We don’t want 
1952 to go by without all of us 
realizing that 150 years of Presby- 
terian growth westward has gone 
hand in hand with the conquest of 
America’s frontiers. Your editors 
will surely help us catch that vision. 

We've often wished every Church 
member could attend the General 
Assembly. Since this isn’t possible, 
we've concluded that the next best 
thing is for people to read of the 
great tasks and accomplishments of 
our communion in PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire. The Assembly doesn’t con- 
vene until] May in New York, but 
with the sending of these renewal 
orders we are guaranteeing our 
people a large measure of the in- 
spiration of that occasion. 

Sincerely, 
Joun W. Meister, Pastor 











Dr. Meister 
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HOW THIS NEW 
TESTAMENT CAN 
CHANGE YOUR LIFE 


Your present Bible, most likely, is the King | 


James Version . . . written 300 years ago 
and filled with expressions whose meaning 


is confusing to us today. Too often it lies | 


in your home respected but neglected. 


Now the Revised Standard Version of 
the New Testament reveals the Word of 
God in living language—so clear and power- 
ful you'll find yourself turning to it more 
and more often. 

Direct, understandable language replaces 
obscure old-fashioned phrases . . . yet the 
poetic beauty of the King James Version is 
preserved. And this New Testament is 
based on the most authoritative manu- 
scripts—some, recently discovered, more 
ancient than any previously known. 


Authorized Version Millions Use 


The Revised Standard Version is author- 
ized by the National Council of the Churches 


of Christ in the U. S. A. Nearly two mil- | 


lion copies have already been sold. 

Let this readable, accurate, authorized 
New Testament help you gain all the bene- 
fit and stimulation God’s Word offers in 
these troubled times. It can literally change 
your life, bring you greater peace of mind. 
Get it at your bookstore today. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47th Street © New York 





@ You may have an annuity 
with Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


@ You will receive a guaranteed 
income for life 


@ You will help train hundreds 
of young men and women for 
the ministry of Christ 


@ Investigate the advantages to 
you, today 
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logical Seminary in Pittsburgh, will be 
| the devotional leader. Presbyterian edu- 
|cators Dr. Arthur M. Bannerman of 
| North Carolina and Dr. Kenneth Mc- 
| Farland of Kansas will also share in the 
| leadership of the meeting. Some 2,000 
|laymen are expected to attend. 

In February also, many more thou- 

sands of Presbyterian Men will partici- 
|pate in the Church’s observance of 
Men’s Day, February 24. Highlight of 
this occasion will be a nation-wide Men’s 
| Day message presented over the Colum- 
| bia Broadcasting System’s coast-to-coast 
|radio network by David W. Proffitt, 
Council president. 

And last month it was announced 
that leaders of the National Council and 
of the Men’s Council of the Presbyte- 
| rian Church U.S. had met in Nashville, 
| Tennessee, November 8, to discuss a 
proposed convention for men from all 
| Presbyterian churches in the United 
States and Canada. 

The proposed convention, to be held 
| possibly in Cincinnati, Ohio, in either 
October 1953 or October 1954, would 
be the largest Protestant laymen’s meet- 
ing in U.S. history, with up to 10,000 
delegates. This proposal will be pre- 
sented to the February meeting of the 
National Council for approval. The U.S. 
Church’s men’s group will also vote on 
| the idea next year. 
| President Proffitt of the U.S.A. 
| Church’s men’s group and Dr. S. J. Pat- 
terson, Jr., men’s work secretary of the 
U.S. Church, have predicted favorable 
action on the rally. 


World Trip Planned 


By Church Leaders 


Dr. Eugene Carson Blake, Stated 
Clerk of the Presbyterian Church’s Gen- 
eral Assembly, and Mr. David W. Prof- 
fitt, president of the National Council 
of Presbyterian Men, are scheduled to 
leave this month for a five-week trip 
around the world. 

Primary purpose of Dr. Blake’s mis- 
sion is an official visit, in his capacity 
as Stated Clerk, to the 350,000-member 
Presbyterian Church of Korea. This is 
the first official visit made by the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. since the start 
of the Korean War. Dr. Kyung Chik 
Han of the Korean Presbyterian Church 
was present at the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. General Assembly last May in 
Cincinnati. 

Dr. Blake will also join with Mr. 
Proffitt in a survey of relief needs in 
Korea and in other critical areas in- 
cluding India, Pakistan, the Near East, 
and Germany. Dr. Blake will confer with 
leading churchmen in the nations to be 
visited. Both Dr. Blake and Mr. Proffitt 
will be special correspondents for Pres- 
BYTERIAN LIFE. 

The relief survey is being made at 
the invitation of the Board of Foreign 
Missions in connection with the 1952 
One Great Time drive for overseas relief. 
Next spring many of the nation’s leading 
Protestant churches will join in this cam- 
paign for the fourth straight year. The 
drive will be climaxed with a country- 
wide offering on Sunday, March 23. 

















Blood for the armed forces, Protestant churchmen were among volunteers who gave 
blood recently to inaugurate a new Red Cross blood center in New York. From left 
are Dr. Douglas Horton of the Congregational Christian Churches’ General Council, 
and the Rev. Paul Tilden of the National Council of Churches. Awaiting turn is 
the Rev. Edward Turner of the Overseas Department, Protestant Episcopal Church. 
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The trip, similar to the one made to 
Japan and Korea last year by John T. 
Peters and Robert J. Cadigan (P.L., Jan. 
17, Feb. 3) will include—in addition to 
Korea—India, Pakistan, Lebanon, Syria, 
Palestine, Switzerland, and Germany. 


Anniversary Movie 


A documentary film depicting the part 
played by the Presbyterian Church and 
its missionaries in the development of 
the United States is being made in Hol- 
lywood by Westminster Productions. It 
is called “And Now Tomorrow.” 

The film is being produced for the 
Presbyterian Church’s Board of National 
Missions in conjunction with its sesqui- 
centennial celebration next year. The 
premiere will be held in New York in 
May during the Church’s General As- 
sembly. 

Don DeFore heads a cast that in- 
cludes Alan Hale, Jr., Raymond Hatton, 
Louis Arthur, Morris Ankrum, Lumsden 
Hare, House Peters, Jr., and George 
Regnier. They will portray such Pres- 
byterian notables as Dr. Marcus Whit- 
man, General Andrew Jackson, Gideon 
Blackburn, and Presidents Abraham 
Lincoln and Theodore Roosevelt. Oren 
W. Evans, West Coast director of the 
broadcasting and film commission, Na- 
tional Council of Churches, is produc- 
tion coordinator. 


The Dixon Schools Case: 
A Chapter Ends 


A. quiet announcement last month 
ended another chapter in the continuing 
struggle to keep church and state sep- 
arate in the United States. The an- 
nouncement came from the Free Schools 
Committee of Dixon, New Mexico. The 
committee, led for more than four years 
by Presbyterians Miss Olive Bowen, 
Mrs. Lydia Zellers, and the Reverend 
Porfirio Romero, stated that it had de- 
cided not to appeal the famous Dixon 
Case to the U.S. Supreme Court. 

The Dixon Case (see P.L., Oct. 13) 
came as a result of Roman Catholic dom- 
inance in many of New Mexico’s public 
schools. Today, after two state court de- 
cisions and action by the Roman Catho- 
lic archdiocese of Santa Fe, the problem 
of church control in public schools is no 
longer a serious emergency. Nuns and 
brothers are not now teaching in the 
public schools. A state supreme court 
decision bars use of religious garb in 
these schools and prohibits transporta- 
tion of parochial school pupils in public 
school buses. Public school classes can- 
not be held in church-owned buildings. 
Although the problem could reoccur to 
a certain extent, the immediate danger 
of this was not evident last month to the 
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people who had worked so long and so 
hard to win their points. 

As a result of the Free Schools fight, 
New Mexico now has, in the opinion of 
many of the nation’s leading lawyers, the 
best laws existent regarding sectarian 
influence in the public schools. 

But the steady, significant work of 
the Free Schools committee will not end. 
Their “responsibility” (as they put it) is 
now to see that their gains are main- 
tained. “We are all aware that the 
Hensley (district court) ruling has been 
disregarded . . . Our policy in the future 
will be to proceed with contempt of 
court action wherever we find viola- 
tions .. . We can see that this is a life- 
long struggle. Religion and politics are a 
formidable combination. In the field of 
education they are a real menace to our 
concept of free American schools where 
truth should be taught unhampered.” 

A historic chapter in church-state re- 
lations was closed. But a new chapter 
was being started. 


Dixon Problem Arises 


In Wisconsin, Arkansas 


Two farm boys played hookey with 
full parental permission in Wisconsin 
this fall. 

Their public school, the Lima con- 
solidated grade school, is taught by nuns 
on church property. The boys’ father, 
William C. Fox, a Protestant, refused 
to send his sons there. 

In due course of time, Mr. Fox was 
arrested on truancy charges, and now 
faces a court trial on the church-state 
issue which threatens to become as hot 
in Wisconsin as it was in New Mexico 
(see above). 

In the Badger State, Protestants con- 
tend that at least eleven counties have 
public schools operated by Catholic 
parishes. 

Disturbed by the problem are some 
600 Wisconsin members of Lutheran 
Men in America, who this fall pledged 
“eternal vigilance” and action to halt 
the “Roman Catholic Church’s invasion 
of Wisconsin public schools.” 

The Lima case was the main target 
of the group’s concern. E. C. Pom- 
merening, secretary of the Lutheran 
group, said, “The Lima consolidated 
school is, today, in my opinion, the 
parochial school of Holy Rosary Church. 
It has at least six teachers who are Cath- 
olic nuns, and they are dressed in their 
official garb. Catholic pictures hang on 
the school walls. Part of the building is 
used by an admittedly Catholic pa- 
rochial high school. Catholic holidays 
are all observed.” 

He said that children start school at 
8 a.m. in time for religious classes, while 
public schools start at 9:15. 
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NEWS 


“Last year over $24,000 in public 
funds went to this school,” he said. 

Meanwhile, in Arkansas, Governor 
Sidney McMath has begun an investi- 
gation of church-state separation in 
Arkansas schools. 

The Arkansas Gazette, the state’s 
oldest and largest newspaper, reported 
that garbed nuns are teaching in public 
schools and receiving some salary from 
the state in at least five communities. 
Local school administrators said that in 
each case the sisters were under the 
direct supervision of school boards and 
taught only the prescribed curriculum 
and no religion during school hours. 

As in Wisconsin, the schools were 
located in rural and predominantly Ro- 
man Catholic communities. A Little 
Rock Catholic spokesman said that small 
parishes entered the arrangements with 
local school boards as an economy meas- 
ure, in the hope of avoiding the cost of 
building many little parochial schools. 


Flood-hit Churches 
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Mentioned in Survey 


One of the first surveys of church 
damage in the Kansas-Missouri flood 
area this summer has been released by 
the U.S. Corps of Engineers. 

According to the report, a total of 251 
churches and schools were destroyed or 
damaged. Of these buildings, 203 were 
in the Kansas (Kaw) River Basin, 137 
on the main arm of the river and sixty- 
six on its tributaries, eighteen in the 
Marais des Cygnes-Osages basin of Kan- 
sas and Missouri, and thirty along the 
lower Missouri. 

The report did not include a break- 

down of figures between schools and 
churches, nor did it report the damage 
to each. 
In three Kansas towns (Lawrence, 
Manhattan, and Salina) where listings 
were made, twelve churches and nine 
schools were damaged. On this basis it 
might be calculated roughly that more 
than one-half of the 251 buildings dam- 
aged were churches. 


Joint Hymnal Planned 

By Presbyterians 

Plans for a new joint Presbyterian 
hymnal were announced recently by 
representatives of five members of the 
Presbyterian family of churches. 
Cooperating in the venture are the 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A., Presbyte- 
rian Church U.S., United Presbyterian 
Church, Reformed Church in America, 
and the Associated Reformed Presbyte- 
rian Church. 

An editorial committee of twelve 
representatives will prepare the hym- 





nal’s contents. A qualified musician will 


be secured to act as the editor-in-chief, 
When the committee has completed 
work on the hymnal, it will submit the 
material to the five bodies for approval. 
Work on a joint hymnal for members 
of the United Presbyterian Church and 
the Reformed Church has been under 
way for two years. These two groups 
have now joined the larger effort, and 
the results of their studies will be made 
available to the new committee. 








From displaced person to U. S. citizen. 
After five years and much hard work, 
Peter Florey (left), German Lutheran 
DP brought to this country through 


Church World Service, 
American 


takes oath of 
citizenship before Federal 
Judge T. J. Clary. Mr. Florey, twenty- 
six, is an honor graduate of the Law 
School at the University of Pennsylvania. 





Church Building 
Starts to Drop Off 


The great post-war church building 
boom may soon be over for awhile. Al- 
though church construction will set an 
all-time record of almost $500,000,000 
during 1951, it seems headed for an 
abrupt slow-down in the months ahead, 
defense officials in Washington said 
last month. 

“It is unlikely that the National Pro- 
duction Authority will give approval to 
any church, educational, or welfare 
project in the first three months of 1952 
that is not at least 20 per cent com- 
pleted,” the agency stated. The agency 
stressed that it is treating church and 
non-public school construction applica- 
tions on the same basis as those of other 
civilian groups. 

Drastic curtailment of civilian build- 
ing took place during the last quarter 
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of 1951. Only 174 applications from re- 
ligious, educational, and welfare organi- 
zations were granted. Cost of these proj- 
ects was estimated at $29,423,000. 
Turned down were 476 applications for 
work estimated at $104,906,000. 

“The high percentage of denials was 
made necessary,” said the National Pro- 
duction Authority, “by the limited 
quantity of materials, especially struc- 
tural steel, available for civilian con- 
struction, due to the impact of the de- 


fense program.” Applications for the 
first quarter of 1952 are now being 
processed. 


Christians for Christmas 


Christmas will again be one of Amer- 
ica’s biggest commercial ventures in 
1951. But American church people are 
again going all out to see that Christmas 
is more Christian, too. 

This year church groups in an increas- 
ing number of U.S. cities are campaign- 
ing to keep Christmas a religious ob- 
servance. And the National Council of 
Churches has launched a country-wide 


drive to make the celebration more 
Christian this year. 
The Council sent letters to 2,000 


ministerial associations and 900 councils 
of churches suggesting that these groups 
do everything possible to get congrega- 
tion members to send greeting cards 
which bear a definite Christmas mes- 
sage. In recent years more religious 
cards have been sold than ever before. 

More Christmas pageants, caroling, 
Christmas Eve services, and relief giving 
are also being urged. The Council is 
calling on Christians “to think of others 
as never before in their giving because 
of the world’s need.” It reminds them of 
the displaced persons, the world’s hun- 
gry and underprivileged, and the suf- 
ferers of war. 

The evangelism department of the 
National Council, sponsors of the drive, 
urged ministerial associations and church 
councils to persuade local merchants not 
to begin their Christmas sales and ad- 
vertising until after Thanksgiving. Dr. 
Jesse M. Bader, director of the depart- 
ment, said that “Our whole purpose is 
to put him whose birthday we celebrate 
in the center of Christmas.” As the cam- 
paign began, scores of local communities 
assured Dr. Bader of their cooperation. 

In Durham, North Carolina, how- 
ever, the Morning Herald shuddered at 
the sound of “Silent Night, Holy Night” 
blaring forth from loud speakers in the 
shopping districts, and warned in an 
editorial, “It requires no unusually vivid 
imagination to see that an overemphasis 
upon religious scenes in floats and store 
windows can make them cheap and rob 
them of their real significance. The con- 
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tinuing repetition of the beautiful man- 
ger scene in floats in Christmas parades 
will soon make it as meaningless as the 
emphasis on Santa Claus has made 
meaningless a character who could be 
a much more attractive and significant 
figure. 

“The portrayal of the Holy Family, 
the shepherds, and the Magi in szore 
window after store window inevitably 
will associate them in the popular mind 
not with the birth of the Savior but with 
the sale of Christmas gifts and the hurly- 
burly of Christmas shopping.” 

In Lexington, Kentucky, the city’s 
business firms voted to forego the annual 
Christmas parade which they had pre- 
viously financed, in order to erect a 
larger-than-life nativity scene in the 
heart of Lexington’s busiest sector. The 
ministerial association is checking blue- 








New Flood Total | 


With contributions still coming 
in, some 1900 churches and indi- 
viduals have given more than 
$110,000 as of December 1 to the 
Presbyterian Church’s Flood Relief 
Fund. The gift, to be allocated next 
year, will be used to rebuild | 
churches and manses in Kansas and , 
Missouri damaged or destroyed in || 
last summer's disastrous flood. 











prints and costume designs for authen- 
ticity. The lawn. fronting the exhibit will 
be available to the ministers’ group for 
religious services. 

Among the many other cities which 
have announced plans for more religious 
observances of Christmas are Milwau- | — 
kee, Wisconsin; Fort Wayne, Indiana; 
Duluth, Minnesota; Evanston, Illinois; 
West Palm Beach, Florida; Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
Minnesota; and Fresno, California. 


*“*Mother”’ to a Seminary 


Students away from home are good 
at adopting “mothers.” Members of 
the Presbyterian Church’s San Fran- 
cisco Theological Seminary at San An- 
selmo, California, are perhaps typical. 
They know where to go for advice, for a 
last-minute mending job, or for company 
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on a shopping trip—right straight to Mrs. 
Helen Johnson, now beginning her fifth 
year as seminary cook. 

Warm, jovial Mrs. Johnson, formerly 
of New Jersey, scraped the eastern shore | 
sand from her shoes in 1947. In New| 
Jersey she had been cook in a children’s 
home. 

During her first year at the semi- 
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nary Mrs. Johnson sang in the seminary 
choir. She often serves as chaperone, 
goes out motoring with students, partici- 
pates in party skits, and administers first 
aid. She can also bake a delicious cherry 
pie. 

Once a year the students set aside a 
day to honor Mrs. Johnson—her birthday 
in October. There is a banquet—the one 
meal each year she does not cook. There 
is a birthday cake, a corsage, and there 
are songs sung in her honor. Also, there 
is a special gift for her. Once it was a 
radio. This year it was a seventeen-jewel 
wrist watch. 


Tieton’s Apple Pool 


“When you eat a Tieton Delicious 
apple, you may be helping to build a 
church.” 

So says the Reverend Carl C. James, 
pastor of First Presbyterian Church, 
Tieton, Washington. Recently the men 
of First Church balanced the books on 
their first apple pool. They cleared more 
than $2,000 for their building fund 
through the sale of several thousand 
boxes of 1950's apples. 

The men hit on the apple pool idea 
last fall when they decided to do some- 
thing about the inadequacy of their 
church school facilities. Tieton is in one 
of the largest apple areas of the State, 
so apple selling seemed to the men a 
natural way to earn the needed money. 

They solicited apples from all the 
growers in the district, collected several 
thousand boxes, sold them, and put away 
the money. They plan to continue the 


| pool each year until they have enough 
money to build. 


Of People and Places 


Sea-going synod, perhaps. A _pro- 
posal that the 1952 meeting of the Pres- 
byterian Synod of Washington be held 
aboard a vessel in Alaskan waters has 
been sent to the 172 Presbyterian 
churches of the state. Under the plan, 
synod sessions would be held aboard the 
vessel during a seven-day cruise. Alaskan 
presbytery delegates to the synod meet- 
ing would board the ship at one of the 
ports enroute. 


Search for a congregation. A back- 
to-church campaign conducted by Cen- 
tral Presbyterian Church in Haverstraw, 
New York, has nearly tripled attendance 
at services. The Reverend Harold J. 
Quigley opened the campaign on World 
Communion Sunday—when seventy-four 
of the 220 members were in church— 
by lighting a kerosene lantern and an- 
nouncing that he was a minister in search 
of his congregation. As the campaign 
continued, a coffee counter was set up 
in the town railroad station. Free 
coffee was served to New York-bound 
commuters to the tune of religious music. 

Congregation-hunting Pastor Quigley, 
carrying his kerosene lantern, visited the 
220 members and obtained pledges of 
church attendance. A jukebox was in- 
stalled in the church gym and the gym 
opened to teen-age rollerskating. The 
campaign ended with a three-day fes- 
tival, including an art exhibit, a turkey 
dinner, a free movie, and a masquerade 


ball. 


Toward greater understanding. A 
series of four forums on labor-manage- 











Men and apples. This sextet from First Presbyterian Church, in the apple area of 
Tieton, Washington, helped solicit several thousand boxes of apples (background) 
for the church’s proposed new building. From left are Stanley Bernath, Curtis Alder- 
man, James Upham, Keith Alderman, Tom Falk, and the Rev. Carl C, James, pastor. 
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ment relations was held last month by 
Presbyterians and Episcopalians in the 
area of Trenton, New Jersey, in coopera- 
tion with the Rutgers University Institute 
of Management and Labor Relations. 


Bible Book of the Month Club. 
Lower Brandywine Presbyterian Church 
near Wilmington, Delaware, has a suc- 
cessful “Bible Book of the Month Club.” 
Each month members of the congrega- 
tion study one book of the Bible. On the 
first Sunday of each month, Pastor John 
Oldman, Jr., devotes his sermon to the 
book being studied, presenting an out- 
line of the period and events covered 
and a sketch of the principal characters 
involved. 


Prohibitionist Presidential choice. 
Six-foot-two cowboy evangelist Stuart 
Hamblen was last month named 1952 
Presidential candidate by the Prohibition 
Party. Hamblen, a member of First Pres- 
byterian Church, Hollywood, California, 
is author of the Gospel hymn, “It Is No 
Secret What God Can Do.” The hymn 
is said to be the first Gospel tune to make 
the radio-TV “Hit Parade.” Before the 
nominating convention, held in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, Mr. Hamblen led a tem- 
perance rally there. He told delegates: 
“Listen, folks, when you hook up as a 
Christian, it’s just like pulling a switch 
at Boulder Dam. You got power, brother, 
if you want to use it.” 


New chaplaincy. The Reverend N. 
Carl Elder of Wooster, Ohio, was 
recently appointed Protestant chaplain 
at the U. S. Marine Hospital in Carville, 
Louisiana, a government leprosarium. 
Mr. Elder was a former Presbyterian 
missionary to Thailand. 


Missionary-executive honored. Last 
month the Presbyterian Church’s Board 
of Foreign Missions honored its research 
secretary, the Reverend J. Leon Hooper, 
who will soon retire with more than 
thirty-five’ years’ service as missionary 
and executive to his credit. Dr. Hooper 
was one of the leaders in the organiza- 
tion of the United Evangelical Church 
of the Philippines in 1929, a union of 
Congregational, Presbyterian, and 
United Brethren Churches. 


Jobs done—plus. Members of the 
First Presbyterian Church, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania, (Dr. Harry Burton Boyd, 
pastor) recently launched a campaign to 
raise $175,000 for a new Christian edu- 
cation building. By early last month 
$195,000 had already been pledged. 

@ In St. Louis, Missouri, the Oak 
Hill Presbyterian Church (the Reverend 
Theodore S. Smylie, pastor) last month 
announced that its building campaign 
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quota of $65,000 was over-subscribed 
by $5,200. A new education unit will 
be built soon. 

@ In Broadalbin, New York, mem- 
bers of the First Presbyterian Church 
recently built a garage and storehouse 
for the church. Materials, purchased at 
cost, came to about $1,000. Thirty 
churchmen provided free labor. Pastor 
is the Reverend Harry B. Erkman. 


New Buildings. Presbyterians of 
Waverly, Ohio, last month dedicated a 
new addition to their church and a new 
manse. The manse was given them by 
children of the late Mr. and Mrs. Joseph 
A. Gehres. Pastor is the Reverend Eli M. 
Mowry. 


@A new $140,000 sanctuary was 
dedicated last month at Normandy Pres- 
byterian Church, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Pastor is the Reverend Grant O. Jen- 
nings. 


@ A cornerstone was laid recently for 
the new First Presbyterian Church of 
South Bend, Indiana (Dr. Charles Tup- 
per Baillie, pastor). 


Anniversaries. One of the most his- 
toric Presbyterian churches in the coun- 
try—First Church of New Brunswick, 
New Jersey—last month celebrated its 
225th anniversary. During the anniver- 
sary observance a new building was 
dedicated to replace the old edifice 
destroyed by fire in 1947. First Church’s 
first pastor was the Reverend Gilbert 
Tennent, best-known of the four Ten- 
nent brothers, all ministers, who helped 
establish the Presbyterian Church in the 
colonies. Current pastor is Dr. G. Hale 
Bucher. 


® The 185th anniversary of Hollond- 
Scots Presbyterian Church, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, was celebrated re- 
cently. This church, originally Scots 
Church, was used as a hospital for sol- 
diers during the Revolutionary War, and 
in 1796, Louis Philippe, king of France, 
lived in the parsonage. Student pastor 
is Frederick D. Sundloff. 


@ First Presbyterian Church of 
Springport, Union Springs, New York, 
(Reverend George Combs, pastor) re- 
cently marked its 150th year. 


@ The Ripley Presbyterian Church, 
Ripley, Ohio. was 135 years old last 
month. Pastor is the Reverend Irven E. 
Shudlick. 


@ Members of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Indianapolis, Indiana, re- 
cently observed the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of Dr. George A. Frantz’s pastorate. 
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150 Photos and Maps. Size 44x6}4x1\ 
An ABBREVIATED BIBLE COMMENTARY: with notes 
on every book in the Bible, Archaeological Discoveries, 
How We Got the Bible, and an Epitome of Church History. 





19th Edition 


There is nothing published, of its size, that has anything 
like as much practical Bible information 
Book OF a Lifetime...FOR a Lifetime 

Loved alike by Young and Old 
Especially valuable for 8 S Teachers and Bible Students 
Widely used in Colleges and Seminaries 
Highly commended by leading M and Mini 3 
(Full particulars sent on request) 
764 pages. Cloth Binding. Only $2.00. 
Order from your Bookstore, or 

H. H. HALLEY, Box 774, Chicago 90, Illinois 




















OSSIT INSTALLATION 
First Lutheran Church * Red Wing, Minnesota 


Chancel Alterations — Pews 
Altars — Altar Rails 
Church Woodwork 
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Since 1867 


CHURCH FURNITURE CO 
JANESVILLE. WISCONSIN 















ELECTRIC 
ORGANS 


for Small Church 
or Chapel 
Other models as low 


as $75. Write for 
catalogue on all 


organs. 
We can also supply 
you with stained 
glass and church fur+ 
niture of all kinds. 
Free Catalogue. 


WHITTEMORE ASSOCIATES 


16 Ashburton Place, Boston 8, Mass. 














Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 


DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 &. 4th St., Greenville, ti. 















EDITORIAL COMMENT (for Vol. 


The Church’s Stake 
In Civil Liberties 


We thought the battle of liberty was won. 
But we are learning that liberty is preserved 
only at the price of eternal vigilance. Our 
fathers had to fight their way out = yr at 
We have become so 
that we can hardly envision life without it. 

The threat to our liberties comes not only 
from a kind of liberty which is irresponsible 
and disintegrating; it emerges also from our 
life-and-death struggle with Stalinistic Com- 
munism. The rising spectre of Roman Catholic 
totalitarianism in Protestant America, also con- 
tributes to our concern for our liberties. The 
threats to freedom are both from without and 
within; they are in our lust for freedom without 
law or love, and in social orders which promise 
modern man relief from his anxiety and inse- 
curity. 

Our worst danger at present is that we shall 
become so fearful of our enemies without and 
within that we shall try to save ourselves by 
armament against outside enemies, and the de- 
nial of freedom against inside enemies. 

In these two areas, the greatest sanity must 
be exercised, lest our vigilance result in our 
conquest by other enemies. 

Congressional investigations, loyalty oaths, 
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the McCarran Act, and state laws today are 
employed to detect and eradicate the Com- 
munist virus in our body social. Some abuses 
have resulted from these methods: Men are 
accused of guilt before a legislative committee 
when they should be tried by a court of law 
before a judge; men are branded as guilty 
through widespread publicity and their careers 
are ruined even if they are innocent; men are 
regarded as guilty because of association with 
organizations which are suspect; and men are 
regarded with picion as of their 
country if they earnestly criticize some of the 
policies of the United States. 

The Church and the Christian cannot keep 
silent on these matters. We must not bear false 
witness against our neighbors. In our judging 
we are being judged before the bar of God. 
Any abridgement of real freedom under God 
will eventually encroach upon the Church as 
it did in Hitler’s Germany, when to preach on 
the first commandment might be regarded as 
treason, and any attempt to defend the inno- 
cent or to call the nation to repentance was 
construed as collaboration with the enemy. A 
church which is not concerned about civil 
liberties will soon have no liberty of its own. 
And a church which has lost the meaning and 
experience of liberty in Christ will not only 
cease to be a church, it will deprive society of 
its last and best source and refuge of freedom. 








Thanksgiving 
Is a Call to Worship 


A national Thanksgiving Day, proclaimed by 
the head of a government, is a uniquely Amer- 
ican institution. It is one of the evidences that 
our nation was founded by people who took 
God seriously and regarded him as the creator 
and provider of all good. 

The Pilgrims of Plymouth and the Puritans 
of Massachusetts Bay are the joint inspirers of 
Thanksgiving. The former set aside a day of 
thanksgiving in 1621, after a bountiful harvest. 
In 1630, a similar festival was held in Boston. 
But the real parent of our Thanksgiving Day 
took place in 1636, when the citizens of Scituate 
met “in the meeting house beginning from halfe 
an hour before nine and continued until twelve 
aclocke” singing psalms and listening to a ser- 
mon. Thereafter, came “makeing merry to the 
creatures, the poorer sort being invited of the 
richer.” And while the Continental Congress 
declared a Thanksgiving Day on December 18, 
1777, because of Burgoyne’s surrender, and 
George Washington proclaimed November 26, 
1789, a day of national thanksgiving because 
of the gift of “‘a government which granted its 
people safety and happiness,” it was not until 
1864 that Abraham Lincoln started the practice 
of making the lgst Thursday of November a 
national day of thanksgiving. Slowly this day 
has arisen out of the very soul of God-fearing 
people. 

Thanksgiving Day is rooted in reverence 
toward God. Those intrepid Pilgrims braved 
the frontier to establish “a holy common- 
wealth.” The historic Mayflower Compact be- 


gins—In the Name of God. Amen. This new 
community would be governed by religious 
principles. They believed in community under 
God 


In such a community, thanksgiving was 
not a gush of pious feeling expressed one day in 
the year. It was a constant attitude, a living 
emotion that pervaded the whole of life. It 
expressed itself not only when the harvests 
were bountiful but also when times were bleak 
and dangerous. Such a society, while not per- 
fect, possessed the one necessary ingredient 
which makes for community: the sense of the 
holy. 

Thanksgiving Day, 1951, finds many an 
American concerned about the decline of a 
sense of the holy in American life. The growth 
of criminality and dishonesty among us reveals 
an increasing disrespect for law and truth. Pa- 
gan living indicates a way of life lived “‘apart 
from God.” Individuals and groups who seem 
mfore concerned about themselves than about 
right, or neighbor, or common welfare, betray 
an unholy secularism. 


While there are many evidences of sound- 
ness at the heart of America, there is also 
abroad a spirit of irreverence which threatens 
the very substance of national life. And when 
the sense of the holy declines, a nation has 
lost its capacity for worship and its basis of 
high morality. 

“Let us worship God” is the call of the 
churches to this nation on Thanksgiving Day. A 
nation oriented toward God is conscious of its 
divine origin, mission, and destiny. Such a 
nation makes thanksgiving as natural and 
normal an observance as did the Pilgrims. 


By E.mer G. HOMRIGHAUSEN 
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Student Missions Group 
To Meet This Month 


This month, during Christmas week, 
two thousand college students from 
campuses throughout the United States 
and Canada will meet in Lawrence, 
Kansas, for the sixteenth convention of 
the Student Volunteer Movement. 

Founded in 1888, the Movement 
sponsors quadrennial conferences to en- 
courage students in the missionary en- 
terprise. Since it was first organized, 
15,000 students have become mission- 
aries. 

To be held from December 27 to Jan- 
uary 1, the conference will include 
students from 600 colleges and forty 
Protestant denominations. Two hundred 
foreign students and two hundred mis- 
sionaries, student leaders, and church 
executives will also attend. 

Theme of the meeting will be 
“Christ's Kingdom—Man’s Hope.” The 
delegates will hear addresses on the re- 
sponsibility of Christians “in a world 
of struggle” by seven noted church 
leaders. Among these are Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, professor of Christian ethics 
at Union Theological Seminary, and Dr. 
Charles W. Ranson of Ireland, general 


secretary of the International Mission- 
ary Council. 

“Two world wars and the emergence, 
not only of the atomic bomb, but of 
revolutionary Asia, make it clear that 
new problems confront any world 
strategy of the Christian faith,” the Rev- 
erend Tracey Jones, administrative sec- 
retary of the conference, said recently. 
“At Lawrence we will, in study, prayer, 
and discussion, seek to understand the 
revolution in the world. It will call for 
self-examination and repentance. It will 
attempt to discover an articulate C hris- 
tian message for contemporary man.’ 
Mr. Jones, a Methodist, was a mission- 
ary in Nanking, China, and saw 
the city fall to the Chinese Com- 
munists during the civil war. Support- 
ing the conference are the fourteen 
student movements affiliated with the 
United Student Christian Council. Also 
participating are the Student Chris- 
tian Movement of Canada and the 
Mission Division of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. The convention will 
meet on the Lawrence campus of the 
University of Kansas. 





Pennsylvania Young People 
Prepare Budget Filmstrip 


A new filmstrip about the Youth 
Budget Plan has been prepared by a 
group of Westminster Fellowship young 


people in Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, for 
national use this winter. 

Working under the direction of adult 
advisers, young people of the Market 
Square Presbyterian Church in Harris- 
burg prepared a script, cartoons, and 


What Every 
Hard of Hearing 


Person Should Know 


*“*CAN I GET a hearing aid without 
anything in the ear?— without any 
attachment to the head?—that doesn’t 
need batteries?—without a cord? Can I 
get an aid I can wear so that NO ONE 
will know I am hard of hearing?” 


A new FREE booklet, “What Every 
Hearing Aid User Should Know”, by 
the author of a 700-page text on hear- 
ing instruments, = you the FACTS. 
It tells the truth about hearing aids and 
will save you many hard earned dollars. 

DON’T BUY UNTIL YOU READ 
IT!—until you know what every hear- 
ing aid user should know. 

Just put your name and address on a 
penny postcard and send it to L. A. 
Watson, Room 65D, 21 North Third 
Street, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota. Your 
copy of this valuable booklet will come 
to you FREE in a PLAIN WRAPPER 
by return mail. 
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DON'T PLAY WITH FIRE 

No Flame—No Drippings 

At Last a Safety Candle 
Candie Light & Easter Service For 
Choirs, Processions, Glee Clubs, Plays, 
Pageants, etc.—With Batteries. Pipe 
Lighted Prism Cut Plastic Flame. Free 
Literature Mailed $15.00 dozen 

LOUIS J. LINDNER 
153-PR West 33rd St., N.Y.C. 1 











HE-MAN VOICE! 


STRENGTHEN your voice this tested scien- 


tifie way. Yes—-you may now be able to 
} i. the POWER of your speaking and 
singing voice in the privacy of your 


own room! Seif- -training lessons, 
- No music required. 


FREE BOOK Write TODAY for Eugene 


Feuchtinger’s great book- 
let ‘‘How t 


mostly 


and age RIGHT. NOW! p 
ute, 210 S. he nton st. Studio M-60, 











@ Personality Profile 








Carol Louise Hoff 


Carol Louise Hoff, a twenty-year- 
old Presbyterian miss from Phoenix, 
Arizona, is a long way from home 
this fall as she travels up and down 
the State of Ohio to meet youth 
groups and agencies. One of thirty 
young volunteers serving as field 
workers for “The Call,” national in- 
terdenominational evangelistic drive, 
Carol's job is to promote the program 
in Ohio. A member of the First Pres- 
byterian Church in Phoenix, she 
graduated with top honors from 
junior college last June and plans to 
enter Occidental College, Los An- 
geles, California, in February. Carol 
is preparing for a church vocation; 
her hobby is fabric painting, and 
some day she hopes to redecorate 
an old house by herself. 





cd LAYS 1 Petr 


HEUER’S 1952 Catalog (144 pages) of plays 
(1 and 3 act) and entertainment book 
Christmas . . . Patriotic . . . Stunt and Minstrel 
Books with a complete line ‘of Wigs, Beards and 
Make-up Goods Sent free to Program Sponsors. 
THE HEUER PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Box 551 edar Rapids, lowa 














LOOKING AHEAD... are you planning to go away 
to college next year. You will find a helpful directory 
on the Back Cover of this issue. 

















TOUR OLD MEXICO 
AND GUATEMALA 


3 Great Tours Down The 
PAN AMERICAN HIGHWAY 


Mexico: Feb. 4th to 23rd and June 23rd to 
July Sth. Mexico and Guatemala: March 10th 
to April 5th. Deluxe days by private auto. 
Reasonable rates and unexcelled itineraries. 
Congenial Companionship. Write for details, 
etc. 


REV. AND MRS. WILBUR F. POWELL 


Box 108—117 Stewart 
East Peoria, Illinois 
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With loving care, Noni Espina and Bob Soller clean the musical instruments 
they collected at Indiana University last spring to take to the Philippines. The 
two started a music school this fall at Maasin Institute, Protestant school on Leyte. 


Kodachrome slides to describe how the 
Youth Budget Plan may be started in a 
local church. 

The strip is called “Billy Budget” 
and runs for seventeen minutes. Accom- 
panying it are records. The voices used 
for the recorded narration are those of 
teenagers. 

Available to churches without cost, 
“Billy Budget” can be obtained from 
synod executive or field representative 
offices or from Presbyterian Distribu- 
tion Service Centers (See P.L., Oct. 27). 


Presbyterians Bring 
Music to Philippines 


A former Westminster Fellowship 
synod officer and a baritone soloist are 
starting a school of music in the Philip- 
pine Islands this fall. 

The Presbyterian youth is twenty- 
two-year-old Bob Soller, of Michigan 
City, Indiana, who was graduated from 
Indiana University, Bloomington, In- 
diana, last June. Long active in Presby- 
terian Church youth work, Bob served 
as an officer in Westminster Fellowship 
and took part in summer work camps 
and mission seminars. 

His teammate is Filipino Angel 
Beaunoni (Noni) Espina, a pint-sized 
singer with an outstanding voice who 
came to the United States a few years 
ago to study sacred music at Union 
Theological Seminary in New York. 
During his stay there, Noni sang in 
numerous concerts throughout the East 
and Midwest. 

Armed with books and musical instru- 
ments which the Westminster Founda- 
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tion at Indiana University helped them 
collect, the two went this summer to 
Leyte, Espina’s native home, to start 
a school of music for Maasin Institute, 
a Protestant school with nearly 800 
students. 

“One of the great needs of the people 
of Leyte,” says Espina, “is the intelli- 
gent use of music. There is little music 
education+o be found outside of Manila, 
over 600 miles away. The people are 
very musical by nature, but they have 
almost no opportunity to learn about 
music or to use it as a medium of ex- 
pression.” 

The Maasin Institute was founded in 
1924 by Noni Espina’s father, Dr. A. C. 
Espina. Orphaned at twelve, Dr. Espina 
worked his way through the Presby- 
terian Church’s Silliman University. 
Then out of gratitude, and to fill the 
need of an area 150 miles away from 
the nearest school, he founded the In- 
stitute with six students. It now has a 
faculty of twenty-two Filipinos and 
two Americans, and offers classes from 
kindergarten through college for Filipino 
students, whose fees provide the school’s 
only means of support. 

The school was thoroughly looted by 
Japanese during World War II. Dr. 
Espina was interned in a concentration 
camp, but Noni hid out in the hills un- 
til American forces liberated the island. 

Bob met Noni a few years ago ata 
work camp in Guatemala sponsored by 
the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions. The young singer had another 
year of studies at Union to complete, 
but once he had received his M.A. de- 
gree in music education, he went to 


Indiana University. The two young men 
got a room together and began making 
plans and collecting the things they 
needed to get started. 

Since the only instrument at the In- 
stitute was an old piano, Bob and Noni 
had to start from scratch. They found 
willing allies in the Westminster Foun- 
dation at Indiana. Members helped 
them collect more than 600 books and 
a score of musical instruments, and 
sponsored a benefit concert at which 
Noni sang. 

As soon as the boys get enough in- 
struments, they want to form a band 
at the Institute. They need a lot more, 
but Indiana students are continuing to 
collect instruments for them. 

The two think they will have their 
music school on firm ground in about 
five years. Then they plan to return to 
the United States for more study. 


Seattle Young People 
Help Indian Churches 


Young people in the University Pres- 
byterian Church, Seattle, Washington, 
recently aided Indians of the Northwest 
in a dual work project. 

Those in the Calvin Club, a college- 
age group, drove 130 miles to Neah Bay, 
where they scrubbed, painted, and 
worked in the Indian Neah Bay Pres- 
byterian Church. On Sunday morning, 
they conducted the church services. 

In return, the Indian congregation 
served a salmon bake to the thirty-six 
young people and expressed their thanks 
through an elderly woman who said, 
“We prayed and prayed for a church, 
and we got a church. We prayed and 
prayed for our missionaries, and God 
sent us the Baldwins. Now when we 
were discouraged you have come to 
help us. Thanks be to God.” The Rev- 
erend Robert W. Baldwin is pastor of 
the outpost church. 

Another University Church group, 
the Ambassadors, helped members of 
the Church of Indian Fellowship in Ta- 
coma. Working with the Indian mem- 
bers, the young people laid floors in the 
new church building, washed windows, 
painted, planted gardens, and worked 
in the church office. They have also de- 
signed and provided the pulpit furni- 
ture and are supplying carpets for the 
sanctuary. 

The young people also gave a tape 
recorder to the church, which has 
helped Pastor C. Walter Johnson record 
services for a government hospital lo- 
cated on the adjoining property. The 
hospital serves all the Indians of the 
Northwest and Alaska. In addition, the 
Ambassadors have visited the hospital 
on several occasions to entertain the 
patients with a musical program. 
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Pastors in the Far East: 

How and Where They Are Trained 
KOREA. True to their traditional conviction that an 
educated ministry is a more effective ministry, Pres- 
byterians cooperate in establishing theological sem- 
inaries in the foreign field. In the Far East where 
Communism threatens most strongly, we are thor- 
oughly training leaders for the Christian Church. 

Latest of these schools is the Theological Seminary 
of the Presbyterian Church of Korea at Taegu. Started 
by the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
of Korea, the seminary is supported by American 
Presbyterians U. S. and U. S. A. The school opened 
this fall with an enrollment of 508 students. 

Acting president of the seminary is the Reverend 
Archibald Campbell, for thirty-five years a Presby- 
terian missionary in Korea. Princeton Theological 
Seminary students recently sent $2,700 for food, 
clothing, and books to the Korean students. 

President Archibald Campbell, in a recent letter, 
stated: “Our registration is well over 500. We turned 
down at least fifty students. . . . We are undoubtedly 
the largest seminary in the Orient and the largest 
Presbyterian (seminary) in the world. And now get 
this. We have no buildings, we have no dormitory, 
we have no library, and we have very little money. 
... We are using two churches for classes to meet. 
. . . We are using . . . church basements, Sunday 
school rooms, rectory rooms as dormitories. They are 
cooking rice out in the open. Today it rained. So they 
didn’t get any supper. They never have any lunch, of 
course. . .. They have no blankets and sleep on board 
floors. If you should find a thousand dollars lying 
around somewhere, send it over here. 


JAPAN. Supported by Presbyterians in cooperation 
with six other denominations is the Tokyo Union 
Theological Seminary of the United Church of Christ 











Teatime in social rooms of Tokyo Union Theological 
Seminary. Enrollment is 250, of many denominations. 


in Japan. The enrollment of some 220 men and thirty 
women represents more than a dozen denominations. 
The new campus on a wooded ridge in the suburbs 
of Tokyo has eight buildings and is only three miles 
from the new International Christian University. 
Dr. Sam H. Franklin, Jr., Presbyterian missionary, 
is professor of Christian Ethics and Applied Christian- 
ity, and Mrs. Franklin is assistant professor of English. 
In 1949, with the help of a special grant from the 
Presbyterian Church in the U. S. A., a Rural Center 
for Practical Work was established in the country, 
forty miles east of Tokyo, to acquaint theological stu- 
dents with the problems and possibilities of work 
among the fifty-two million rural people of Japan. 


PHILIPPINES. The Union Theological Seminary at 
Manila, founded in 1907, unites the efforts of five 
major denominations. On one of the main avenues of 
the city, the seminary building was reconstructed since 
the war with Restoration Fund aid. 

President is Presbyterian missionary Albert J. 
Sanders, and Alexander Christie is professor and 
director of field work. 





No truant problem, Leading students in worship at new Presbyterian Theological Seminary, Taegu, Korea, is Rev. 
Archibald Campbell, seminary’s president and for 35 years a missionary in Korea. Seminary enrollment is 508. 
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WILLIAM CAREY OF INDIA 

By Rev. Wm. L. Woodall. The inspiring 
biography of William Carey, pioneer 
missionary to India, “Fascinating story 
which will delight, enlighten, and in- 
spire.” $2.50 
CAREER WOMEN OF THE BIBLE 


By Elizabeth Williams Sudlow. An ex- 
pert writes an authentic account of 
career women in Biblical times, Authen- 
tic, challenging. $2.50 


At bookstores or direct 


PAGEANT PRESS 
4 West 40th St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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) than a Bible, 
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no finer Bible 
So 
} 


is 


than National //f} 


No. 254X. India paper 
gift edition. Approximately 
one inch thick; genuine 
leather overlapping covers; 


gold edges, fully flexible. 


No. 456. A magnificent 
lectern or special gift edi- 
tion in Turkey Red Morocco 
leather over embossed, 


beveled edge stiff boards. 


Also see the National 
Testaments wherever 
Bibles are sold. 


Ask for . 


National E2 Bibles 


at your bookstore 
BELOVED KING JAMES VERSION 


Aneucan foliing Chaves 
NEW IMPROVED DESIGN 


DURABLE—strong steel frame 
SAFE—can't tip, pinch, snag 
COMFORTABLE—extra-wide 
and extra-deep seats, backs 
FOLD QUICKLY, quietly, snugly 
SEAT sTYLes—formed ply- 
wood, durably lacquered ; 
or vinyl-plastic upholstered 
Write Dept. 156 
AMERICAN SEATING COMPANY 
World's Leader in Public Seating 
901 Broadway N. W., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


“YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS. In helping the 
advertiser appreciate the value of Pr the value of Presbyterian Life. 


(TOWNE 


. PULPIT- CHOIR 
CONFIRMATION 
BAPTISMAL 
DOCTORS 
MASTERS 
BACHELORS 
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RADIO AND TV 


Of course, what’s 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


cong WHO SHOULD KNOW tell me 
| that, in the expanding days of radio, 
one network produced a certain pro- 
gram for almost a year before discover- 
ing that not a single station was airing it 
n. But during the more recent years of 
| audience measurement, such a thing is 
| unlikely to happen. As a matter of fact, 
advertisers and radio people make care- 
| ful studies to determine the kind of 
| program that will attract the largest 
| audience of those people most likely to 
uy the goods or services they are try- 
| ing to sell. For example, ( ‘arter’s Little 
Liver Pills once sponsored the spine- 








| tingling program called “Inner Sanc- 
! : » . ” e 

tum Mysteries” but their sales curve 
showed no increase whatsoever. Then it 


| dawned on the agents that people with 


Tops in Radio 


“*hest”? may be a matter of 


personal taste, but here are some suggestions 


a nervous system strong enough for In- 
ner Sanctum Mysteries would not have 
the slightest interest in liver pills. So 
they switched to a program featuring 
nostalgic tunes of an earlier generation. 
The new program attracted an audience 
of people in their fifties and sixties and 
the sales curve for liver pills began to 
climb. 

Which leads to the suggestion that 
listeners might be equally clever in their 
selection of the programs to which they 
listen. Scattered throughout the broad- 
casting chaff, there is a great deai of 
wheat worth finding. One way to dis- 
cover it is to watch the newspaper list- 
ings and through trial and error make a 
familv list of “Radio's Best.” Another 
help is to subscribe to the best program 
guide your area affords. For example, 
a group of teachers in northern New 
Jersey publishes three times a month a 





| 














| Rev. Louis H. Evans this month is directing National Vespers on Sunday afternoons. 
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listing of what they consider to be the 
best network radio and TV programs. 
It is called “Listenables and Lookables,” 
is edited by Leon C. Hood, costs $2.50 
a year, and its address is 61 Lafayette 
Ave., East Orange, New Jersey. 

People living within range of station 
WQXR, New York, and of the New 
York State Rural FM Network, have the 
opportunity to tune in to the finest 
music every day. A few other stations, 
including some that operate on Fre- 
quency Modulation, are providing an in- 
creasing amount of good music. 

What is “tops in radio” depends on 
taste. Let me suggest five programs that 
you may wish to consider. Time given is 
Eastern Standard and they are listed 
alphabetically: America’s Town Meet- 
ing—ABC, Tuesday, 9:00 PM; Caval- 
cade of America—NBC, Tuesday, 8:00 
PM; Reporters’ Roundup—MBS, Thurs- 
day, 9:30 PM; The Halls of Iuy—NBC, 
Wednesday, 8:00 PM; You and the 
World—CBS, Wednesday, 6:15 PM. 

For the best in religious radio—in ad- 
dition to the best produced in your own 
area—I nominate for consideration: 

All Aboard for Adventure—Series IX 
of these splendid programs for children 
dramatizes some Christian adventures in 
Central and South America. This series 
of twelve, produced by the Broadcasting 
and Film Commission, 220 Fifth Ave., 
New York City, should be purchased for 
$35.00 by local councils of churches and 
given free for use on sustaining time by 
local radio stations. 

Church of the Air—CBS, Sunday, 
10:00 and 10:30 AM. These are services 
especially prepared for radio, done by 
clergymen of Protestant, Jewish, and Ro- 
man Catholic churches, in a ratio based 
roughly on numerical size. These repre- 
sentatives of the several faiths deliver 
clear presentations of religious beliefs. 

Greatest Story Ever Told — ABC, 
Sunday, 5:30 PM. This dramatic series 
based on the life of Jesus has received 
many merited accolades. It is produced 
by the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Co. 

Let There Be Light — Transcribed 
weekly series on the work of the Church, 
produced by the Broadcasting and Film 
Commission. Ask your favorite station 
the day and hour it will carry the pro- 
gram. 

National Vespers—ABC, Sunday, 
1:30 PM. Louis H. Evans, October-De- 
cember, 1951, and John Sutherland 
Bonnell, January-June, 1952. The mes- 
sages are aimed at the individual listen- 
er and thousands testify to their value. 
Excellent religious music provided by 
the Cathedral Choir of the Hollywood 
Presbyterian Church. 

Protestant Hour—Carried by 150 sta- 
tions mostly in the South, Sunday, 8:30 
AM. See PresByTERIAN LiFe, October 
13, 1951, for an account of this very 
popular program. 
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Saluting Keepsake Plate Churches 


* who raised money 
for worthy causes 


* who provided 
spiritual reminders 
for members 


We thank our friends—the Bible classes, aux- 
iliaries and circles who bought and sold plates 
in 1951. Approximately $500,000.00 was made 
during the year by these groups who raised money 
for worthwhile projects and charities. 

Beautiful commemorative plates picture your 
Church or Chancel in permanently fired single or 
multi-color ceramics. Historical data is printed 
and fired on back of plates. Churches in every 
state in the Union, from Alaska to the Gulf of 
Mexico, have sold plates most successfully for 
anniversaries, dedications, bazaars. When your 
group makes plans for the coming year, consider 
these keepsake plates that refiect love for and 
pride in your Church. 


For sample plates and full details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 







WHEN PLANNING church, school and institution improvements, 
please write Presbyterian Life advertisers for information and prices, 





First United Presbyterian Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio 





e picturing your church 
e decorated in 23 Kt. gold 
e ideal way to raise funds 











ante Smith Goodspeed Bibles 


A modern translation designed to bring to the modern 
mind the timeless meaning of the Bible. NoT a revision of older 
translations but a New translation for the present by present-day 
scholars. Bibles and Testaments in 19 handsome editions. Wide 


range of bindings and prices. Write for free descriptive circular. 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
The University of Chicago Press + 5750 Ellis Avenue « Chicago 37, Ill. 




















INVESTING YOUR MONEY 
IN TIMES LIKE THESE 


to bring you a safe, generous, assured lifetime income 





A free booklet tells you how, under a remarkable 
time-tested Annuity Plan, you can obtain a safe, 
generous, lifelong income that never changes, never 
fails through good times or bad—while at the same 
time your money helps in the vital work of distrib- 
uting the Bible throughout the world. For full de- 
tails, write THE AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
Dept. PL-212, 450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THEIR PROBLEM IS OUR PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 9) 


cleared up. Mrs. A is living—but a crip- 
ple. All of their money is gone, their 
home is mortgaged, and they may lose 
it. There are no living children or close 
relatives. Their income remains at $600 
per year—what should they do? 


The Reverend Mr. B 

The Reverend Mr. B transferred to 
our denomination in 1925. He was fifty 
at that time and had to retire for health 
reasons fifteen years later at sixty-five, 
after having participated in our plan 
only thirteen years. (Our pension plan 
began in 1927. The normal retirement 
age is sixty-five, but a minister may 
elect to retire earlier or later than sixty- 
five.) As Mr. B had only two years of 
prior service to our denomination before 
1927, his total pension amounts to $380 
per year. Because Mr. B. left the other 
denomination, it will make no provision 
for him. We have been unsuccessful 
in arranging a comity agreement with 
that church, partly because it had no 
national pension plan of its own and 
provided only relief grants. Mr. B re- 
tired on $380 a year and is living with 
one child, who is financially unsuccess- 
ful and has a large family of his own. 
Mr. B and his wife suffer mentally and 
physically from the atmosphere that this 
engenders, as do the son and his fam- 
ily. The result of the parents’ living 
with them has caused numerous threats 
of separation. Mr. and Mrs. B have been 
able to get a few hundred dollars more 
from private philanthropic sources, but 
their total income of almost $800 is all 
that they have for existence in a sit- 
uation which is not a happy one. They 
cannot afford to leave the protection of 
their son’s household. 


The Reverend Mr. C entered the 
plan in 1928 after great pressure was 
brought to bear on him and after a repre- 
sentative of the Pension Board appealed 
directly to the officers of the church. 
He participated one year and then 
ceased paying dues. In 1940, because of 
a change in his pastorate and because 
he entered a new presbytery which 
would not accept him unless he agreed 
to participate in the plan, he began 
participation. Mr. C retired in 1950, 
after serving our Church almost forty 
years, but with only eleven years of 
participation in the plan. Mr. C’s wife 
is dead, but his pension amounts to 
only $450 per year. He had no other 
savings and virtually disappeared from 
the presbytery although he lives in the 
same area. Two years ago he was found 
living in a small blackened room in a 
slum area of a small community. He 
was practically blind, there were no 


had great difficulty in eating and keep- 
ing warm. He had made arrangements 
with a neighbor to bring in his food 
once a day, and has been living on this 
amount of money all these years. He 
did not attend presbytery meetings be- 
cause he had no transportation and was 
ashamed to appear. 

Mrs. D is the widow of a minister 
who died four or five years ago. She is 
living on relief from the state, with no 
benefits from the Church or the Service 
Pension Plan. Her husband, the Rev- 
erend Mr. D, was approached about 
participation many times between 1927 
and 1930, but he refused to have any- 








bathing facilities in the shack, and he 


YOUR 
SUGGESTIONS 


ow shall we care for the re- 

tired ministers whose pen- 
sions are inadequate? The Special 
Committee on Inadequate Pen- 
sions invites correspondence in 
regard to the problem. Send your 
comments to any of the follow- 
ing: 


Mr. Lauren Schram, Chairman, 
Western and Southern Life In- 
surance Company, P. O. Box 
1119, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


The Reverend Clarence W. Ad- 
ams, 120 South Summit, Sioux 
Falls, South Dakota 


Mr. Leonard Comegys, 209 
West Van Ness Avenue, Los An- 
geles 4, California 


Mr. H. B. Dowell, 2704 South 
Victor, Tulsa, Oklahoma 


The Reverend Paul W. Gauss, 
129 South Market Street, Youngs- 
town 3, Ohio 


The Reverend E. Charles Hoff- 
meister, 3601 California Avenue, 
Seattle 6, Washington 


The Reverend Raymond C. 
Rankin, Tusculum College, 
Greeneville, Tennessee 


The Reverend Theodore S. 
Smylie, 4107 Connecticut Ave- 
nue, St. Louis 16, Missouri 


Mr. Leslie Snow, Chase Na- 
tional Bank, New York, New 
York 


Mr. Edmund S. Wolfe, 238 
Lake Avenue, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut 
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thing to do with the plan and refused 
to pay his own dues. Inasmuch as he 
was eligible to participate, he was asked 
to give a release from any obligation on 
the part of the Church for pension ben- 
efits. Mr. D made this statement in 
writing; when his widow applied for 
aid, she was shown the statement made 
by her husband. Mrs. D claims that she 
had no knowledge of the financial im- 
plications involved in the Service Pen- 
sion Plan and could not remember that 
her husband ever mentioned anything 
about signing such a release. Mrs. D’s 
husband served our Church for only 
some ten years before his death. His 
widow lives in an area where there is 
no presbytery or synod home. Her hus- 
band was a member of a presbytery over 
1,000 miles distant from the present 
residence. Mrs. D’s friends have written 
many letters, and special aid has been 
obtained for her from time to time from 
private funds but she still feels as if our 
Church “let her down.” 

The Reverend Mr. E died in 1925 
and left a sixty-year-old widow. Mrs. E 
had served with him in the ministry for 
almost forty years and had, of course, 
not been employed during that period 
except when she helped her husband 
with his work. She had taught school 
at one time, and at age sixty began 
again in a little school about a mile and 
a half from her home. In fact, Mrs. E 
virtually had to do this as her husband 
left no resources other than their little 
home, there were no children, and at 
that time there was no Service Pension 
Plan. She served as a teacher for twenty 
years. (The presbytery keeps no record 
of widows or where they are living, and 
inasmuch as Mr. E had never been a 
member of any pension plan, the Board 
of Pensions had not kept track of Mrs. 
E.) When she was in her eighties she 
came to a point in her life when she 
could no longer walk the distance to 
school and had no one to transport her. 
Furthermore, she was getting weaker 
and suffering from arthritis to such an 
extent that she could not properly per- 
form her work in the school. It was only 
then that she appealed for aid; the 
Church has assisted her to the extent 
of $300 per year from our Relief Depart- 
ment. She, and a few others that we 
know, have been able to exist on $300 
per year. It isn’t much, but it is all that 
she has from the Church after service 
of almost forty years as a minister’s wife 
(and twenty years as a school teacher 
in an area which has no pension plan 
for its teachers). 


Some Solutions 
There are several ways of solving the 
problem on a national basis. The first 
one that comes to mind is to increase all 
pensions to a minimum of $1,500 per 
year. (Benefits under Social Security on 
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a salary of $3,600 per year are $1,440 
per year to man and wife over sixty-five, 
but ministers are not eligible to par- 
ticipate in Social Security on the basis 
of their service to the Church.) The cost 
of increasing pensions to $1,500 under 
the Service Pension Plan would be 
approximately $33,000,000 plus an in- 
crease in pension dues from 12 per cent 
of salary to 17 per cent of salary. If this 
procedure would really solve the prob- 
lem, our Church would face the facts 
and do it. Unfortunately, this would not 
be the solution, as an example will show. 
The Reverend Mr. F came from another 
denomination and served our Church 
only seven years before he had to retire. 
His pension might be about $150 per 
year. If we increased the minimum pen- 
sion for ministers from $600 (the present 
level) to $1,500 for thirty-five years’ 
service, Mr. F’s pension would be in- 
creased to perhaps $375 per year. Ob- 
viously this would help, but it would 
not give Mr. F a living pension. 


Where Is Money to Come From? 

The increase in minimum pensions 
to $1,500 based on thirty-five years’ 
service would not provide an adequate 
pension for perhaps 40 per cent of those 
who retire. (These special cases are not 
all due to transfers from other denomi- 
nations—many are due to the failure of 
churches to pay pension dues, tempor- 
ary ineligible service by the minister, or 
unemployment.) Then, too, there are 
many problem cases in which $1,500 is 
simply inadequate as, for example, the 
Reverend Mr. G, who is seventy-five, 
and his seventy-four-year-old wife. She 
is slowly dying from cancer and will 
probably pass away in another two 
years; he is crippled by arthritis. They 
cannot care for themselves and are 
renting a home. With drugs, medical 
bills, and general maintenance, it will 
cost them over $3,000 a year for the 
next few years. Where is that money to 
come from? The local presbytery can- 
not be expected to pay the bill for every 
minister who retires within its bounds 
—and suppose the minister served in 
six presbyteries during his forty years of 
service? 

The next “solution” is the obvious one 
of special relief for those who need it 
and only to the extent of that need. This 
sounds simple, effective, and the least 
expensive, but experience does not sub- 
stantiate these claims. The Church has 
experimented with all forms of “relief” 
both locally and nationally for over two 
hundred years. Almost every adminis- 
trative technique has been employed by 
the Church during that period. Relief 
given by a local church to a local person 
can be administered properly, as evi- 
denced by what is being done by dea- 
cons and others. Obviously, this is the 
ideal situation, but it doesn’t work in a 
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large number of situations. The reason 
is that most ministers do not retire in 
the same community in which they last 
served. The local church in ——____- is 
not willing to assist the Reverend Mr. 
and Mrs. H, who first moved into the 
community after they had retired. Is it 
the responsibility of the churches many 
hundreds of miles distant? Furthermore, 
when Mr. H dies, Mrs. H will move in 
with her daughter in still a different 
town and then more complications will 
arise in regard to her aid. 


A Current Example 

One needs a fund to help in these 
relief cases, but who is to determine 
the need—the presbytery? Let’s take a 
current example, for the Church has 
been operating such a plan for those 
who were never able to enter the Serv- 
ice Pension Plan (for instance, a min- 
ister who was too old in 1927). A widow 
under the relief program may receive 
up to $300 per year if she needs it. Mrs. 
J lives in a big ramshackle old house 
in the center of a growing community. 
The house has over ten rooms, is hard 
to heat, and needs repair. It is her old 
family home, and she has lived in it 
for the last twenty years (she is now 
eighty-five). She tries to rent rooms, but 
she can’t afford a maid, can’t buy new 
furniture, and at her age can’t keep the 
place very clean. A few roomers come 
and go, but most of the time there is 
no one there. Mrs. J is obviously very 
poor—she needs clothes badly, is under- 
nourished, and should have more med- 
ical care and medicines. The presbytery 
knows this; it appeals to the Relief 
Fund for aid and certifies that the need 
does exist. In this case, the request was 
refused. Why? because she could move 
and sell the property, which is in a 
business district, for over $30,000. It 
is understandable, however, that neither 
the presbytery nor the local minister 
would wish to take action virtually 
forcing Mrs. J out of her home, against 
her will, by starving her into submission. 


Mrs. K and Daughter 

Then there is Mrs. K, who lives with 
her daughter. There are five in the 
family—husband, wife, and three child- 
ren. Mrs. K really complicates life for 
the family. By pooling all its income, the 
family is making ends meet, but every 

penny counts. Mrs. K has received 
“relief grant” of $200 a year. In order 
to determine her need, the presbytery 
must determine the financial earnings 
and standard of living of the son-in-law. 
Perhaps, too, Mrs. K has a son who is 
living in a distant city and whose wife 
will simply not accept the mother-in- 
law problem; possibly he could help a 
bit financially if asked. Should the pres- 
bytery check on the whole family—sons, 
(Continued on page 38) 





FUND RAISERS 


Use a real Household necessity as the bosis for your 
campaign—Learn about the new amazing laboratory 
discovery, Clearsite, the miracle liquid detergent, Un- 
excelled for dish washing, fine fabrics, upholstery, car- 
pets, windows, painted walls, etc. Tremendous repeat 
sales provide permanent, steady income for groups or 
individuals. Write for special sales plan. Give name of 
your organization if you are inquiring for a group. 
Clearsite Laboratories, 916 Forbes St., Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
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PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altar Cloths 
Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 
Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 
1837’ Marking 114 years of Serv- 1951 
ice to the Church and Clergy 
€cOx SONS & & VINING, Inc. 


131 East 23rd S 10, N.Y. 













XMAS GIFT-SUPREME 


Poems of Faith 
by Charlies C. Campbell 

Genuine Walnut plywood cover 
Embossed in gold—$2 postpaid. 6 
for $10. Easy-to-read original lyrical 
verse of assurance of God's care in 
oa beautiful never-forgotten form. Ad- 
dress 

Bullette Presbyterian Church 


Norfolk ~~ independence Sts. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











You read 
advertising news 


mesed in these 
[= columns 
So do thousands of others. 


If you have a product or service that is news . . . which 
people should be interested in, why not 


tell them about it here? Ask for information 


from . Presbyterian Life advertising department. 
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To Guide You into a NEW Kind of Life... 


How to Be a 
Cransformed Person 


— The NEW Book of Daily Devotional Readings 
How To by E. STANLEY JONES 
52 weeks of purposeful daily meditations—to help 


He | you 


@ Release yourself from the tensions of worry 
and dissatisfaction into peace and happiness 


Transformed © Achieve radios heekth in bedy, mind, will, 


emotions 


Person @ Live purposefully and victoriously 


e Grow into greater spiritual maturity—a deeper 
understanding of the meaning of transformation 
vi for you, your associates, and all men 


384 Pages Pocket Size $1.50 
AT YOUR BOOKSTORE -4bingdon-(okesbury 
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World’s teading Commentary on the Inter- 
hational Bible Lessons complete with maps, 
colored prints, bibliography and index. 
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Millions of little children in Japan have never lis- 
tened with glowing faces and eyes full of wonder 
to the precious story of the birth of the Christ child. 










Mittions of grown-ups in Japan know nothing of 

salvation through the Lord Jesus Christ. To them 
this Christmas will be just another day . ..a day 
empty of the hope and joy and gladness that will fill 
your heart and mine. 


Y our love and concern for these people, your prayer 
support can help THE POCKET TESTAMENT 
LEAGUE tell the Christ- 


mas story in Japan. 


qs DOCKET TESTAMENT LEAGUE ant 


156 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 10.NY ¥ WITHERSPOON BLOG PHILADELPHIA 7.PA 




















Mitchell, EP 1, 
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Write for FREE Choir Gown Style 
Book C25, Pulpit Apparel Style Book 
CP75. Ask for Budget Payment Plan. 
Confirmation Gowns — rental or sale 
E+R* MOORE COMPANY 
932 Dakin St. 11 West 42nd St. 
Chicago 13, ti. New York 18, N. Y. 


tive folder 
MITCHELL MFG COMPANY 
2748 S 34th St, Milwaukee 7. Wis 
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THEIR PROBLEM 
Is OUR PROBLEM 


(Continued from page 37) 


daughters, brothers, and sisters, or just 
certify need on the basis of the local 
situation? If Mrs. K is not granted the 
$200 per year, she will not starve be- 
cause her daughter is the kind that will 
take care of her. Should she have a 
relief grant? Is she really in need? One 
presbytery says yes and another says 
no—is that fair? This illustrates some 
of the almost insoluble problems of 
relief. 

It is virtually impossible to estimate 
how much it would cost to provide relief 
grants. Based on the church experience 
in 1927—the year the Service Pension 
Plan became effective—probably about 
one half of those retired would request 
assistance if it were available. Assuming 
that the maximum yearly grant was 
$1,200 for a minister and wife and $600 
for a widow, it would require about 
$900,000 a year to provide for such 
relief grants based upon substantiated 
needs. It could be much more if the 
availability of funds were well publi- 
cized and the administration liberal. 
Nevertheless, this is one solution that 
is possible. Relief grants will solve a 
large part of the problem, even with 
the none-too-liberal maximum of $600 
and $1,200, but there is some question 
as to whether relief is the proper method 
if it applies to such a large proportion 
of the group. Special grants to 5 per 
cent of a group would not be ques- 
tioned; however, it may not be a wise 
procedure when so many establish such 
need. 

There are still other solutions which 
may appear better than either of the 
above. One such solution was presented 
by the Special Committee on Inadequate 
Pensions, an independent committee of 
the General Assembly. At the last Gen- 
eral Assembly the matter was discussed 
briefly, and the committee was asked 
to study it for another year before pre- 
senting its recommendation. 

This is not simply a monetary prob- 
lem—its solution requires applied Chris- 
tianity. Basically, there are no substitutes 
for true love and concern for these, our 
brethren; yet a specific plan is needed. 
One must be presented at our next Gen- 
eral Assembly. What do Church mem- 
bers want to provide our aged ministers 
and pastors’ widows? What do ministers 
desire for themselves and families on 
retirement? These are questions, which, 
for answer, require a definite philosophy 


of life. 


T = PROBLEM Of retired ministers and 
widows whose pensions are inadequate 
is no academic concern. There exists the 
will to solve this problem, and the way 
must be found. 
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HOW DIRK DELIVERED PASTRIES 


By JEAN WYATT 


NOWFLAKES FEATHERED the little 
Dutch town of Delft, and soon roof- 
tops wore new bonnets of snow. 

At the end of a narrow road, in a 
small bakeshop attached to a cottage, 
lived Dirk and his widowed mother. 

Now Dirk stretched his toes until 
they reached the coldest part of the bed. 
Then he yawned and blinked open his 
eyes. Then Dirk remembered. 

Tomorrow was December sixth—in 
Holland the children’s day of joyous 
celebration called Saint Nicholas Day. 
If he, Dirk, were good (as he hoped his 
mother would report to Saint Nick when 
he came), then the visitor would surely 
fill his wooden shoes with gifts on this 
very night. 

But now there was no time for day- 
dreaming. Today was also a day of 
work. There were the orders of baked 
goods to deliver and the special treat 
his mother had made at this time of 
year for the wealthy burgomaster 
Mynheer Klass and the town klompen- 
maker (shoemaker) Mynheer Konraad. 

This year Dirk was to have the priv- 
ilege of presenting each friend with his 
mother’s gift from the bakeshop. Quickly 
then the little Dutch boy scrambled 
from bed and pulled on his wide black 
trousers with the round silver buttons. 
When he got downstairs, the kitchen 
was warm and his mother had filled it 
with the good smell of her baking. 

After he had eaten his breakfast, Dirk 
hurried to the bottom of the garden 
which was covered with a blanket of 
snow. He unlatched the door of the little 
goat shelter. Mathilda, his pet goat, 
stood quietly, waiting for her breakfast. 

Soon she was harnessed to the two- 
wheeled cart loaded with orders from 
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the bakery. The little Dutch boy, 
scarfed and mittened against the swirl- 
ing snowflakes, started up the cobble- 
stone road, whistling a tune, for indeed 
it was a fine day. 

“Do not dream along the way, little 
one,” warned his mother good-naturedly. 

Dirk waved to her, then gave himself 
up to the pleasure of tramping through 
the snow, which was a beautiful sight 
quite like the delicate whipped cream 
that frosted the top of the delicious 
tompoesies (fancy pastry) that would 
go to the burgomaster, as befitted the 
position of the richest man in Delft. 

The oliebollen, on the other hand, 
good as they tasted, were, after all, only 
plain doughnuts with raisins hiding in 
them. But shoemaker Konraad, Dirk was 
thinking, would receive the doughnuts. 

Then suddenly a tiny furrow crept 
between his eyes. Why should the sweet 
tompoesies go to the burgomaster—who 
was known to drive a hard bargain 
whenever he had cattle to sell—just 
because his station in life was high? 

Did not the shoemaker, who had nine 
mouths to feed and who always wore a 
smile decorating his face, deserve the 
tompoesies much more? 

“Truly I do not know why such a 
thing should be,” Dirk said aloud. But 
soon he fell to dreaming about the many 
good things Saint Nicholas might put 
into his shoes this night. 

Mathilda quickened her trot, for here 
was the imposing dwelling of Mynheer 
Klass, the burgomaster. Dirk reached 
for one of the covered gifts in the two- 
wheeled cart, and when his knock on 


the door brought a pleasant-faced maid 
in answer, he handed the treat to her 
politely. 

The next stop was the klompenmaker. 
“A fine winter day,” greeted Dirk to 
Mynheer Konraad, holding out the 
wrapped parcel to the beaming shoe- 
maker. 

“A kind woman indeed is your 
mother,” remarked the cobbler, remov- 
ing the cover at once from his gift. Then 
he threw up his hands in delight. 

“Tompoesies,” he shouted. And be- 
fore Dirk could recover from his surprise 
the klompenmaker had carried the un- 
expected treat to the rear of his shop 
where he lived with his family. 

Dirk sighed. “It is too late, alas, to 
tell Mynheer Konraad of my mistake. 
But how pleased he looked.” 

Then he swallowed hard. Suppose his 
mother (if he told her) was angry. What 
would she report to Saint Nick about 
him? Would he have only small worth- 
less tree branches as gifts in his shoes? 

Dirk’s heart felt as heavy as his feet 
as they plodded along delivering the 
rest of the bake orders. But at last the 
two-wheeled cart was bare and he had to 
go home. 

Haltingly, the little Dutch boy told 
his mother what had happened. When 
he finished he hung his head waiting for 
the scolding he knew he deserved for 
his daydreaming. 

But instead he heard his mother say, 
“There is gladness in my heart this 
time, for your mistake, little one. 
Mynheer Konraad’s children will love 
tompoesies. And who knows,” the Dutch 
woman spoke softly, “perhaps by now 
the burgomaster knows how good the 
plain simple doughnuts can taste.” 
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BEAVER COLLEGE 


An accredited Presbyterian College for Women. 
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JOHN STANLEY HARKER, President 
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and thorough scholarship 
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pre-professiona! courses, teaching (Kindergar- 
ten. primary and high school). business admin- 
istration, journalism, with emphasis on Chris- 
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Charles J. Turck. President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





GROVE CITY COLLEGE * “sccucationst 


Four-year courses in Liberal Arts, Science, Com- 
merce. Engineering, and Music. A beautifu! campus 
with superior buildings. Modern dormitories for 
men and women. 

President Weir C. Ketler, Grove City, Pennsylvania 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


e A new $3,000,000 Plant 
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e Extensive Curriculum 
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Church, U. S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 
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HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 
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A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students, 
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Christian training. Ralph Waldo Lioyd, President, 
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